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NUMBERING HOUSES. 

It would appear that the first idea of number- 
ing houses in London arose from the arrangement 
of staircases in the various Inns of Court. The 
houses in those sets and blocks of buildings were 
all uniform, and being let out in chambers open- 
ing upon the staircases, which had no general door, 
but stood open to the pavement, it became 
necessary to distinguish the staircases, and num- 
bering was, of course, much simpler than naming. 
Cunningham, in his magnificently elaborated 
‘Handbook of London,’ has on this subject made 
a slight oversight. In his “ London Occurrences,” 
p. xlix, he states that in June, 1764, numbering 
commenced in New Burlington Street, and that 
the second place numbered was Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. He must have forgotten Prescot Street, 
Goodman’s Fields. Where he has cited Hatton’s 
‘New View,’ at p. 65 of that work occurs the fol- 
lowing notice :—“Instead of signs, the houses 
here are distinguished by numbers, as the stair- 
cases in the Inns of Court and Chancery.” This 

ge in Hatton is also quoted by J. T. 
mith, in his ‘ Streets of London’ (i. 413), but he 
places Prescot Street in the Strand, and in this 
connexion he quotes an old newspaper showing 
the shifts advertisers were put to, a century or so 





since, to indicate their localities without the aid 
of numbers :— 

“Dr. James Tilborgh,a German doctor, states that 
he liveth at present over against the new Exchange in 
Bedford Street, at the sign of the ‘ Peacock,’ where you 
shall see at night two candles burning within one of the 
chambers before the balcony; and a lanthorn with a 
candle in it upon the balcony: where he may be spoke 
withal alone, from 8 in the morning till 10 at night.” 

The famous pills are advertised in 1699 thus :— 
‘€ Dr, Anderson’s pills, sold by I. Inglis, now liv- 
ing at the ‘Golden Unicorn’ over against the 
May-pole in the Strand.” This is interesting, for 
the pills are still sold—or, at least, were till quite 
recently—under the same denomination in the 
Strand, only facing the side of the church, instead 
of being “‘over against the May-pole.” 

Smith gives the following reference as from the 
Spectator of April 29,1718. No doubt he had 
seen the advertisement, but the date must be in- 
accurate, for the Spectator terminated on De- 
cember 20, 1714:— 

‘In George Street, in York Buildings in the Strand, 
the third house on the right hand, number 3 being over 
the door, may be had money lent, upon plate and jewels 
at reasonable rates, Attendance from 8 o'clock in the 
morning till 2 in the afternoon.” 

Up to the period named by Cunningham, 1764, 
probably very few streets had been numbered 
throughout, although from the foregoing instances 
it is quite clear that many places had been par- 
tially numbered fifty years earlier. Blavignac, in 
his ‘ Histoire des Enseignes,’ Geneva, 1878, p. 70, 
says that the first attempt at numbering houses 
took place in Paris in 1512 on the houses (sixty- 
eight in number, ‘ Hist. Signboards,’ p. 30) that 
were built upon the Petit Pont or Pont de Notre- 
Dame. For years, nay even for centuries, there 
was no echo of repetition. M. Blavignac goes on 
to say that Geneva was perhaps the first city to 
seriously adopt the improvement in 1782. The 
whole town was divided into four quarters, and 
each quarter was separately numbered. Stras- 
bourg followed in 1785, and Rouen 1788. 

An order for the same thing in Paris dates 
1768, or four years later than ours in England, from 
which it appears to have been copied. It met 
with systematic opposition. M. Blavignac quotes 
Mercier’s ‘ Tableau de Paris,’ 1782, as saying that 
they began to number the houses in the streets, but 
suspended that useful operation, he does not know 
why. It seems that the more important houses 
with portes cochéres objected to being inscribed 
with a number. Could anoble porte cochére be de- 
graded to follow on after and as it were beneath a 
number on the shop of a common roturier? The 
catchpenny triple jingle of Republican égalité had 
not yet been posted up at every street corner. The 
true numbering, however, did not take place till 
February, 1805, when the decree became obliga- 
tory, and the municipal bodies defrayed the ex- 
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pense. They then did what we have never had 
system enough to do. In the streets that ran east 
and west they painted the numbers in red, in those 
running north and south in black.* 

The first innovation was to remove the swinging 
signs and set them flat against the wall of each 
house, This was commenced in Paris in 1761, and 
here in 1762 the Daily News of November, 1762, 
announces that ‘‘ The signs in Duke’s Court, St. 
Martin’s Lane, were all taken down and affixed 
to the fronts of the houses.” This was in West- 
minster. The Corporation of London soon fol- 
lowed suit, and one parish after another, beginning 
with St. Botolph in 1767, commenced a clearance 
of hanging signboards, together with the support- 
ing signposts. The signs went to the wall instead 
of overhanging the footway, and the numbers 
crept into street after street, as shown by the 
above remarks. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 





SHAKSPEARIANA, 

SHAKSPEARIAN Paratiets.— The following 
allusions caught my attention whilst reading Sir 
Edward Hoby’s curious work entitled :— 

A | Cvrry-Combe | for | a Coxe-combe. | Or | Pvr- 
gatories | Knell. | In answer of a lewd Libell lately 
foricated | by Iabal Rachil against Sir Edw. Hobies | 
Covnter-Snarle : | Entituled | Purgatories triumph ouer 
Hell. | Digested in forme of a Dialogue by Nick-groome | 
of the Hobie-stable Reginobvrgi. | [Quot] London, | 
Printed by William Stansby for Nathaniel Butter, and 
are to | be sold at his shop neere 8S, Austins gate at the 
signe | of the Pied Bull. 1615. 4to. 


The chief interest of the selection consists in the 
expressions having been put into the mouth of a 
character representing a person of low degree, sup- 
posed to be conversing, somewhat flippantly, with 
his superiors in social station. The dialogue is 
therefore colloquial, and may be taken as being 
representative of the style of familiar talk towards 
the close of the Shakspearian period. In the 
examples that follow, the first is Shakspearian, the 
references being to the First Folio ; the second is 
the illustration :— 


“ Souced gurnet.”—‘ 1 Hen, IV.,’ IV. i. 
“ If his coate be not swinged well and thriftily, let me 
be held for a sowced Gurnet,”’—Op. cit., p. 5. 


* It is an astonishing thing to me that long ago it has 
not been arranged in London, (or, so far as | am aware, 
in any capital or large town in Europe), to place all the 
lamp-posts throughout town at distances from each 
other that shall represent an aliquot part of a mile, so 
that a disputed cab fare could be regulated in an instant 
by merely counting the lampposts between the two 
points, in place of measuring with a wheel the whole of 
the disputed distance as now. All moderate-sized maps of 
London could have the posts marked upon them, so that 
they could be reckoned up in an instant. Whenever I 
have suggested this, it has always been treated as hope- 
less of adoption, so I now place it on record asa thing 
of such obvious utility that nobody can be got to see it, 





“ Sack and sugar.”—‘ 1 Hen, IV,’ II. iv. 

** If I were his physition I would prescribe him a cup 
of wine and sugar.” —Op. cit.,p. 11. “ Vndoubtedly hee 
hath a reference to the wine and sugar mentioned in hig 
Preface, which liquor he saith the Knight loues well,”’"— 
Op. cit., p. 13. 

“ Mooncalf,”—*‘ Tempest,’ IT. ii. 

“The soyle of Africa which (as Cosmographers say) 
yields euery Moone a new supply of strange Monsters 
and deformed creatures.’’— Op. cit., p. 26. 

* Let the welkin roar.”—*2 Hen. IV.,’ II. iv. 

“ Had he continued a little longer at School by this 
time he would have made the Weltin roare.”—Op. cit., 
p. 35. 

“ Still harping on my daughter.”’"—‘ Hamlet,’ IT. ii. 

“ Fidler...... who still harpes vpon one string and 
dwells vpon one tune.” —Op. cit., p. 35. 


“ What sweeting all amort !’’—‘ Tam. of the Sh.,’ IV.i. 

“* She is in the powt, all a mort.”—Op. cit., p. 45. 

* How now, a Rat ?’’"— Hamlet,’ if. iv, 

“ Methinks I smell a rat.”"—Op. cit., p. 69. 

“A my word wee’! not carry coales,”—‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ 1. i. 


“ You shall find hee will carry no coales if once you 
touch his copicholde.”’—Op. cit., p. 72. 

“ Chop logick.”-—‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ III. v. 

“Hee is content to chop Logicke with you by the 
Clocke.”"—Op. cit., p. 120. 

The dragon wing of night ore-spreds the earth 
And stickler-like the Armies seperates. 
* Troilus and Cressida,’ V. ix. 

“ My Masters, I feare we had need send for a Stickler 
to part the fray.” —QOp. cit., p. 168. 

“Thou, Rascall Beadle, hold thy bloody hand.”— 
‘ Lear,’ LV. vi. 

“The Bedles of Bridewell should have tawed your 
hide to the quicke.”—Op. cit., p. 192. 

“ A was a Botcher’s Prentize.”"—‘ All's Well,’ IV. iii. 

“ Hee shall not be bound Prentize to such a Botcher 
who cannot teach him to thred his needle aright.”"— 
Op. cit., p. 195, 

‘And let them dye that age and sullens haue.”— 
* Rich, IL,’ IL. i. 

“It were pitty hee should die of the sudlens.”"— 
Op. cit., p. 266, 
These are only a few of many interesting sentences 
contained in this book, to which I once before 
drew attention in ‘N, & Q.’ with reference to 
** mumm-budget.” AutrreD WaALLIs. 


‘CymBewine’: (a) IIT. v. 7-9; (0) I. vii. 103-6 ; 
(c) I. v. —Having alluded to one passage in ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ given one from ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
and two from this play, where the meanings are 
made known by the stage action, and where this 
sometimes necessitates a change in the punctua- 
tion, I would now notice three other passages of 
the like character. 

Luc. So, sir: I desire of you 
A conduct over land to Milford Haven.| —] 
Madam, all joy befall your grace, and you. 
Here Malone would read his grace, and all must 
think that some farewell to the King, who had 
invited him to stay as a private individual and 
had entertained him as such, is wanted. Acting 
on this view, my friend Dr. Ingleby has the follow- 
ing note ;—“ And you, These words appear to in- 
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dicate Cymbeline. Possibly the word sir [as 
suggested by Swynfen Jervis] has fallen out at 
the end of the line. The Globe edition, with some 
plausibility, assigns the words and you to the 
Queen.” But the fatal objection to the first sug- 
gestion is that Lucius, taking formal leave and 
bearing back a declaration of defiance, is made, 
with complete disregard to etiquette and precedent, 
to take leave first of the Queen—one not of royal 
blood—and then of the King, in words and in a 
sequence as though he were an all but unregarded 
William merely married to a Mary, the rightful 
queen. He thus omits, also, to take leave of the 
son of this queen, whom he is made to consider 
a principal personage, and who had been ap- 
pointed as his immediate attender and entertainer 
(IL. iii. 60). And since the simple and you is an 
absurdly unpolite way of addressing a king—an 
enemy king, to whom he is ambassador—it is sug- 
gested that the metrically needless sir may possi- 
bly have dropped out. Lastly, it is absurd that 
Lucius, even in mere courtesy, should wish all joy, 
that is victory, to one whom he is about to assail 
asarebel. As to the Globe variation, one asks 
in vain, Where is the adieu to the King! He is 
made a puppet not worth taking into account ; 
the Queen alone receives his wishes, while the text 
is needlessly altered to make her answer him. 

The Rev. Mr. Dyce most oddly says that here 
So, sir : can hardly be disjoined, as they are by the 
colon, from the words which follow. The disjunc- 
tion brings out the haughtiness of state with which 
the Roman, again an ambassador, after suggesting 
a favourable answer, receives the same decision— 
“So, sir, your words are spoken : I now desire of 
you safe conduct to Milford Haven.” With the 
same haughtiness he, either after So, sir : or after 
Haven—not improbably, indeed, after both— 
makes his farewell but silent obeisance to the 
King, who from that moment is a rebel to 
Augustus, and the King in return gives an equally 
formal and silent acknowledgment of it and of his 
assent to the request. If we do not accept these 
silent actions we make both the King and the 
Roman utter barbarians, and the former one who 
does not even deign to notice Lucius’s request for 
an escort. Then the Ambassador, turning to the 
Queen, who is no recognized arbitress of peace or 
war—or indeed, politically speaking, no political 
personage at all—and making another knee-bend, 
addresses her with ‘‘ Madam...... grace,” and lastly 
to Cloten, who had been specially appointed as his 
care-taker, but of whom he had taken a correct 
measurement, he simply, and in the same breath, 
adds, if the text be right, and you. I say if the 
text be right, for independently [ was led to wish 
that yours, the suggestion of Steevens, were the 
text reading, as this would more mark his veiled 
contempt for the private, but insolent and interfer- 
ing, son of a widow. Neither Dr. Ingleby’s sug- 





gestion nor the Globe’s alteration would be out of 
place were they necessary, but my contention is 
that in the acted play they are unnecessary. 

(5) Jmo. Send your trunk to me: it shall safe be kept, 

And truly yielded to you.[—]You ‘re very welcome. 

Here I introduce a — because, as I take it, the 
natural course of events is this. Imogen having 
said “Send...... to you,” Iachimo, like a true 
courtier, and as a private gentleman answering a 
princess, heir to the throne, acknowledges her 
gracious assent to his request by a low bend of the 
knee or head, perhaps even kisses her hand, for 
most dutiful observance is now his cue. And it 
is to this that she replies “ You’re very welcome,” 
that is, as the hearer likes, either generally wel- 
come to the Court, or to this granted assent, or to 
both. 

(€) ...000 which else an easy battery might lay flat, for 
taking a becgar without less quality. 

We are obliged to suppose that either Shake- 
speare or the transcriber mistakenly wrote less 
instead of more, or else seek a means by which 
the sentence will give a meaning to this less. This 
latter, if possible, would be more in accordance 
with true criticism than suggesting an emendation. 
A snap of the fingers was and is used to express a 
contemptuous estimate of anything or of any one. 
Twice, at least, it was so used in plays of the 
period ; and though I acknowledge that in these— 
so far as my memory goes—there are the words 
“than this,” or words to that effect, which are 
wanting in this instance, yet I think that here 
the sentence was equivalent to “of less quality 
[snaps his fingers] [than this].” I have heard, and 
I think have said, words indifferently to this effect, 
**T do not value it that [snap],” or “I do not value 
it” and then the snap completed the sentence. 

Br. NicHoxson. 

*Cympetine,’ V. iii. 45.— 

And now our cowards, 
7 al * * 
Having found the back-door open 
Of the unguarded hearts, heavens, how they wound ! 

Some slain before ; some dying ; some their friends 

O’er-borne i’ the former wave : ten, chased by one, 

Are now each one the slaughter-man of twenty. 

The Globe editors, Collier and Dyce, print and 
punctuate thus, all agreeing to indicate a wrong 
pause by a note of admiration misplaced between 
a verb active and its accusative case. Correct 
thus :— 

Having found the back door open 

Of the unguarded hearts, heavens ! how they wound 

Some slain before, some dying. some their friends 

O'er-borne i’ the former wave! ten chased by one, &c, 
Is it possible that the editors cited above under- 
stood some to indicate the pursuers, as if Shake- 
speare had written 

Some the slain before ; some the dying; some their 

friends, &c.? 


I almost fear so. Dr. Ingleby owed his readers a 
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note to justify his retention of the surprising dis- 
tribution of commas and semicolons in the original 


text :— 
Heavens ! how they wound ! 
Some slain before, some dying; some their friends 
O’erborne i’ the former wave, ten chased by one, 
Are now each one the slaughterman of twenty. 
III. i, 48,— 
Caesar’s ambition 
* * - . 
Did put the yoke upon’s ; which to shake off 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to be, we do. Say, then to Cxsar, &c, 
So the first folio. Malone made the change, “* We 
do say then,” &c. ; Collier and Dyce make Cloten 
interpose with “We do”; and the Globe editors 
have the variation, under supposed pressure of the 
plural :— 
Citizens and Lords, We do. 


Finally, Dr. Ingleby prints :-— 

Whom we reckon 

Ourselves to be. Wedo! say then to Caesar. 

Bat it is agreeable for once to get back to the dear 
corrupt old folio, and find that the editors might 
have spared themselves their trouble in tinkering. 
The phrase, ‘‘ Whom we reckon ourselves to be, 
we do,” is but a form of emphatic pleonasm, 
which continues familiar enough colloquially. 
This I believe to be the true explanation, I do ; 
the critics mistake if they think otherwise, they 
do; though I am well aware that they reckon 
themselves sometimes infallible, they do. 

W. Warkiss Lioyp. 


Protocue To ‘Troitus anp Cressipa’ (7" §, 
i, 423).—Mr. W. Warkiss Lioyp was no doubt 
writing without St. Jerome’s ‘Prologue’ before 
him when he stated that it was prefixed to that 
art of the Old Testament which was not trans- 
lated directly from the Hebrew, as St. Jerome 
himself draws attention to the fact that it was a 
general preface by stating, “ Hic prologus Scriptu- 
rarum quasi galeatum principium omnibus libris 
quos de Hebreo vertimus in Latinum convenire 
otest: ut scire valeamus, quidquid extra hos est, 
inter apocrypha esse ponendum.” Forcellini gives 
it as his opinion of the derivation of the term 
that, “‘ Galeatus prologus dicitur per metaphoram, 
in quo ea dicuntur, que faciunt ad tuendam auc- 
toritatem libri cui preponitur. Ita prologum 
suum inscripsit D, Hieronymus, quem S. Scripture 
preefixit.” He states, however, that there are other 
explanations. Some of the books, of course, could 
not be translated from the Hebrew, as not existing 
in that language. Ep. Marsha. 


Eacciolati, s. v. “ Galeatus,” says: “ A prologue 
is metaphorically said to be ‘ galeated’ when what 
it contains makes for the defence of the work to 
which it is prefixed. St. Jerome thus entitled the 


Others explain the word differently. See Voss, 
1. 3, ‘ Instit. Orator., cap. 2. sect. 11, towards the 
end.” I have not the work referred to, and nothing 
in Quintilian throws any light on the phrase. 
PaRMULARIUS, 





Animated Horsenarrs.—Some little time ago 
I was made acquainted with one of the most re- 
markable bits of folk-lore in existence, reported 
to me by one of my sisters from the talk of her 
gilliesin Ross-shire. She found them in possession 
of a positive belief that a hair taken from a horse's 
tail and made fast at one end ina place where there 
is slowly running water would in the course of a 
short time become a thing with life of its own— 
a worm, an eel, or water-snake, or whatever you 
might please to call it. Our late Editor thought 
the tale so extravagant that he would not insert it. 
Nevertheless, as each salmon-fishing and deer- 
stalking season has come round the question has, 
at my request, been again and again gone into; 
and though no successful experiment has been 
effected, the belief of the men that it ought to 
come right is positive, and continues to the present 
time. 
I am led to recur to the subject because I happen 
just now to have seen a tiny book of fifteen pages, 
by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps (date January, 1866), 
containing a painstaking account of the English 
counterpart of the same tradition. As only twenty- 
five copies of the book were printed, and fifteen of 
these were destroyed, it is probable that few people 
have had the advantage of seeing it, and it may be 
worth while to record the evidence it affords of 
the same popular fancy obtaining also in England. 
The little work in question consists of a collec- 
tion of pieces of testimony— 
1, A passage from Shakespeare’s ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ I. ii.:— 

Much is breeding, 
Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but life, 
And not a serpent’s poison, 

2. One from Harrison, who, in his ‘ Description 
of England,’ about 1580, says “a horsehaire laid 
in a pale of like [?] water will in a short time stirre 
and become a living creature.” 
3. One from Churchward’s ‘ Discourse of Re- 
bellion,’ 1570, to similar effect. 
4. The writer says, on the evidence of a private 
friend, that he had ascertained the idea was current 
in Warwickshire “ half a century ago.” That would 
take it back to the beginning of the century. 
5. A quotation from a letter of Dr. M. Lister, 
dated April, 1672, printed in Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society that year, p. 4064. Dr. 
Lister includes a summary of what had been written 
by Aldrovandus, ‘De Animalibus, Insectis,’ fol. 
1602, pp. 720-1, about an insect he calls “ seta 
aquatica” and “vermis setarius,” which he de- 





prologue he prefixed to the Holy Scriptures, 


scribes as exactly like a horsehair, and also calls 
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it “ amphisbena aquatica,” because it has no head 
and swims both ways. Lister speaks of finding 
some of these worms in the insides of beetles. 

6. “The common hair worm,” says Brown, “ is 
found in fresh water in wet clayey soil. In size 
and appearance it exactly resembles the hair of a 
horse’s tail, and when touched twists into knot- 
like contortions. It is this worm which is the 
true animated horsehair of the rural districts.” 

7. It quotes Mr. L. Jewitt’s testimony as to the 
belief prevailing or having prevailed in Derbyshire. 

But thouga the people might mistake one of 
these worms for a horsehair, it would not account 
for their thinking that a horsehair they were watch- 
ing turned into one if it still remained inanimate. 
There follow three more quotations. 

& An allusion to the superstition, pointing a 
moral from it, in Swinnock’s ‘Christian Man’s 
Calling,’ 1668. 

9. A passage from the ‘Literary Remains’ of 
Coleridge, vol. ii. pp. 144-5, who describes seeing 
the experiment take effect and thinks that water- 
lice settle on the hair and make it move. 

10. From a letter of Robert Southey to Dr. 
Southey to very similar effect. 

The writer gives no comment of his own. 

Is it not more consonant with the alleged ap- 
pearance that the above named “ hair-worm” 
settles itself inside the tube of the horse-hair, as 
the cuckoo is said to suit itself with a ready-made 
nest. In the aquarium at Naples is a creature 
locally called a“ moreno” (not a very distinctive 
appellation, but I am ignorant of the generic 
name), a beautiful snake-like thing, with soft-tinted 
yellow scales in patterns just like the tiled domes 
one sees about Naples(perhaps imitated from them), 
which takes kindly to the terra-cotta tubes provided 
for it in its tank. May not these “ hair-worms” 
similarly wriggle themselves into the horsehair ? 
They would thus give it all the appearance of 
being alive. 

That so high an authority as Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps has not thought the subject beneath his 
notice supplies value to my little contribution to 
our store of popular beliefs. R. H. Busx. 


Wittram Bartow, Bisnor or CHICHESTER. 
(See 6" S. xi. 288.)—I must ask leave to return to 
this bishop, not now to his consecration, but to the 
date of his death. It is much to be regretted that 
Sir Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Le Neve’ gives a wrong date, 
Dec, 10, 1569, which is followed by the usually 
accurate Bishop Stubbs in the ‘ Registrum,’ and 
after him by Mr. Lea in ‘Spiritual Jurisdiction.’ 
Sir Thomas notes, however, “others say that he 
died Aug. 13, 1568,” which is without doubt correct. 
This earlier date is given by Strype (‘Life of 
Parker,’ i. 537, Oxf. ed.), on the authority of “ Dr. 
Overton of that church,” namely, William Overton, 
Treasurer of Chichester, and son-in-law of the bishop, 





who reports his death to Secretary Cecil, in a letter 
which is quoted in Bailey’s ‘ Validity of Anglican 
Orders,’ Strype also, which is another confirmation, 
mentions the subsequent vacancy of the see for 
nearly two years. Whether Bishop Barlow’s own 
epitaph exists I do not know, but the correct date 
is given on his widow’s, in Easton Church, in 
Hampshire (Cassan’s ‘ Bishops of Winchester,’ ii. 56, 
and ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. viii. 34). The ‘ Biographia 
Britannica’ also is right, and (doubtless quoting 
this) Chalmers’s ‘ Dictionary.’ Mr. Hole’s ‘ Brief 
Dictionary’ is unluckily wrong. The origin of 
the incorrect date I do not know—probably some 
confusion with another William Barlow. It is 
given in Moreri’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1759), which refers 
to Bayle ; but I can find no such article in Bayle 
(1734). Godwin, ‘De Presulibus, gives no date 
at all, and in Wharton’s ‘ Anglia Sacra’ there is 
nothing bearing on the subject. 

I venture to hope tbat this may be noted for any 
future edition of the modern works I have quoted, 
all whereof, as a general rule, are extremely trust- 
worthy. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


AppIson AND WestMiNsTER Anpey.—Addison, 
in the twenty-sixth Spectator (one of the seven 
papers which Lord Macaulay says a “ person who 
wishes to form a just notion of the extent and 
variety of Addison’s powers will do well to read 
at one sitting ”), writes as follows :-— 

“Upon my going into the church [that is, Westminster 
Abbey] I entertained myself with the digging of a grave ; 
and saw in every shovel-full of it that was thrown up 
the fragment of a bone or skull intermixt with a kind of 
fresh mouldering earth that some time or other had a 
place in the composition of an humane [sic] body.” 

It is devoutly to be hoped that this kind of 
thing does not happen now ; and yet, as the Abbey 
is considerably more crowded with the illustrious 
dead than in Addison’s day, I am afraid that the 
indecency described above is still more likely to 
happen now than then. It is bad enough to think 
that 

Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away; 
but, inasmuch as a great poet or a great historian 
reflects more glory on his country than a great 
general, it is still worse to think of the bones of 
Spenser, or Macaulay, or Addison himself, shovelled 
about by a “ first” or “second” gravedigger, who 
would care little whether the bones were those of 
a great poet or a great capitalist, and who might 
say with Dido, though in a very different sense, 

Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 

If Addison in this Spectator paper describes, as 
we may suppose, what he really saw on March 29, 
1711, what guarantee have we that the bones 
which were shovelled about in this unceremonious 
manner were not actually those of Chaucer, or 
Spenser, or Ben Jonson? Is it not the case that 
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those who are buried in the Abbey, or at any rate 
in Poets’ Corner, are not laid in vaults, but in 
dug graves? I think I have heard so; and Addison’s 
words appear to confirm it. Iam sure that any one 
who loves and reverences our great writers would 
agree with me that it would have been far better 
that the bodies of Johnson, and Macaulay, and 
Dickens, should have been cremated out of hand 
than that they should have been laid in honoured 
graves in our national Temple of Fame, to be 
dishonoured in after years in the painful manner 
that Addison describes. 

One would not wish that the bones and “humane” 
mould of the most insignificant person that ever 
lived should be “rattled over the stones” either 
outside or inside Westminster Abbey; but how 
doubly and trebly revolting does it become when 
the bones are those of an immortal poet or an 
illustrious statesman! JonaTHan Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford, 


Tre Last Duvet 1x Inetann.—The Illustrated 
London News of March 8, 1851, has the following: 

“ Affuir of Honour.—A hostile meeting took place at 
Merville, near Sligo, on the 27th ult., between the Mayor 
of Sligo, E. H. Verdon, Esq., and Charles A. Sedley, Eaq., 
solicitor, cousin to Colonel Sedley, 2nd West India 
Regiment, in which the former was «ttended by a 
professional gentlemen, and the latter by his brother. 
After an exchange of shots, the parties were, with much 
difficulty, taken off the ground. The duel originated in 
an article inserted in the Champion newspaper, of which 
the Mayor is proprietor.” 

A. Darr. 


Tue Four Seasons.—Seeking quite a different 
matter, I have just now found the following (in 
Giles Jacob’s ‘New Law Dictionary,’ ed. 1772, 
s. v. “ Autumn ”) :-— 

* Lindewood tells us when the several seasons of the 
yeur begin, in these lines: — 

Dat Clemens hiemem ; dat Petrus ver Cathedratus ; 

HE stuat Urbanus ; autumnat Bartholomxus,” 

Bay, in English :— 

Clement, Winter; Peter's Chair, Spring; 

Urban, Summer ; Bartholomew, Autumn bring. 
The dates thus indicated appear to be Novem- 
ber 23, February 22, May 25, and August 24. 
Lindwood, or Lyndewode (William, Bishop of St. 
David's), died in 1446. Joun W. Bone. 


Wituram or Newsurcn.—He was a man of 
many names ; at least he has become known also 
as William Little, Gulielmus Parvas, and Guil- 
laume Petit. His common designation of New- 
burgh is taken from the Yorkshire monastery of 
that name, of which he was a canon. This fact 
seems not to be sufficiently known. In Macray’s 
‘Manual of British Historians,’ 1845, p. 19, in 
Dr. Littledale’s ‘Song of Songs,’ 1869, p. xxxvi 
(and I think by Dibdin), he is styled ‘ of New. | 
bury ”; and in Canon Perry's ‘ Hist. of the English 


liam of Newberry.” At the same time, perhaps it 
should be said that “‘ of Newburgh ” was variously 
Latinized “ Neuburgensis,” “de Novoburgo,” 
“* Neubrigensis,” “ Novoburgensis,” and “ Novi- 
burigensis.” W. C. B. 


Wuitsuntip—E: A New Taeory.—In the 
Pictorial World for June 19, 1886, p. 570, a new 
theory is started about Whitsuntide. We are 
told that “it synchronized with Wittentide, or the 
season of the year in which the wits, or wise men 
of the Witenagemote [error for Witenagemot], 
were chosen.” 

I think this is the coolest and most deliberate 
invention I remember to have met with. All is 
thought to be “ fair” when it comes to etymology, 
and boldness of invention is still held to be a 
merit. It is a strange principle. The inventor 
knows perfectly well that he made up JV ittentide 
out of his own head, and found it nowhere. I 
shall always protest against such dishonesty. 

Wa rer W. Sxkeart. 


Ostivious,—In the last published volume by 
the late Mr. F. J. Fargus I find this word em- 
ployed in a most inaccurate way. On pp. 4 and 
170 of ‘ Carriston’s Gift and Three Others’ (1886) 
are the following passages, “He seemed even 
oblivious to sound”; “In fact he seemed almost 
oblivious to her presence.” Here is the double 
error of oblivious for insensible, unconscious, or un- 
observant, with the wrong preposition. We say 
“ oblivious of” a past eveut or impression. This 
abusive employment of the word is the more remark- 
able as Mr. Fargus’s style is that of an educated 
man, and his creations, however crude, have the 
power of crestive genius, Cc. M. L 

Atheneum Club. 


A Coriovus Costom.—On June 16 there were 
great rejoicings at Auyhton, a village near Orms- 
kirk, Lancashire, on the celebration of what is 
known as “ Aughton Pudding Feast,” which occurs 
once every twenty-one years. It appears that 
about a century ago a flourishing firm of wand 
weavers lived in the place, and constructed for the 
purposes of trade an immense oblong boiler. When 
erected, it was inaugurated by cooking in it a large 
plum pudding of about a ton weight. This pudding 
was 20 ft. long and 6 ft. thick, while «a dozen 
young men could scarcely raise it from the ground. 
The ceremony has been repeated four times at 
regular intervals. On the present occasion the 
pudding, which weighed 1,000 pounds, was pro- 
vided by public subscription, and, after being 





carried in procession round the village, was dis- 
tributed among the villagers and visitors. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Aytiquity or Foorsaty.—In all works 


Church, 1509-1717'(1878), p.3, he appears as “ Wil-| treating on the history and antiquity of our 
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modern game of football there is a popular im- 
pression that the first distinct mention of the 
game being played in England was in the reign of 
Edward IIJ. In one of the numbers of your 
journal last year the question was directly asked 
“When was football first played in England?” 
and in the several answers to the query the afore- 
mentioned impression prevailed. 1 have italicized 
the word distinct, because there is a ball game re- 
ferred to by Fitzstephen in his ‘ History of London,’ 
but as to it being football is not sufficiently obvious. 
The following extract, which is preserved in the 
City records at the Guildhall, Liber Memoran- 
dorum, fol. 66b, Liber Horn, fols. 229 b-231, and 
Letter Book E, fol. 16, will doubtless prove inter- 
esting :— 

“ Et pur ceo qe graunt noise est en la cite par ascunes 
rageries de grosses pelotes de pee ferir en preex du poeple 
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Wittiam Ayi~mer, CHANCELLOR oF ENGLAND 
anp BisHorp or Norwicu.—Can any of your 
readers put me in the way of deciding in the 
following matter? In Gough’s translation of Cam- 
den’s ‘ Britannia,’ vol. ii. p. 276; it is stated : 
“At Osgodby, in Lincolnshire, was born of an 
antient family, remaining there in Fuller’s time, 
William Aylmer, Chancellor of England and 
Bishop of Norwich, 1325 to 1336.” A reference 
to Blomefield’s ‘ Norwich’ shows that the Bishop 
of Norwich in those years was ‘‘ William de Ayre- 
minne, Heyremin, Ermine, or Armine,” who was 
also Chancellor of England, and stated to have 
come of a Lincolnshire family, and “ the raiser of 
the family of Armines of Osgodby, who are de- 
scended collaterally from him.” Which is right 
in the name? J APHET. 


Maona Cnarta.—It is stated in D’Israeli’s 





dount plusours maux par cas purrount auenir ge Dieu 
defend: Comandons et defendons par le Roi sur peine 
denprisonment tieu ieu vaer deinz la cite desore 
enauant.”—Writ for Preserving the Peace according to 


the Articles of the Statute of Winchester, dated Peter- | 


borough, April 13, 7 Edward IL, (1314), 
The translation of which would read as follows :— 

“ And because of the great noise in the city by some 
players of large foot balls thrown in the meadows of the 
people, from which many evils might arise which God 
forbid: We command and forbid on behalf of the king, 
under pain of imprisonment, such game to be used in the 
city for the future. 

This 1 believe to be the first authentic mention 
of football being played in England. 

Artuur W. Hose. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





‘Dicest SuakesPeaRIAN&,’—This is the title 
of one of the current issues of the New York 
Shakespeare Society, being a dry catalogue of 
books on Shakespeare, and not a digest proper. 
Will some person initiated in the peculiar Latinity 
employed by that Society instruct me how to 
parse it? Does “digest” do duty for “digesta” 
(e. g., those of Justinian), that neuter plural being 
turned into a substantive (plural) of the first de- 
clension, “ digeste ”; or is “ Shakespearianz” the 
result of a similar process, and intended for the 
genitive singular of a supposed substantive of that 
declension ? Between these two alternatives I am 
unable to choose, and would gladly believe that 
the second word is a misprint, if only it had not 
been repeatedly printed so in the American serial 
where this precious “ digest” (the most inaccurate 
catalogue 1 ever saw) was first printed, till the 
editor gave it notice to quit. Cc. M. IL 

Edinburgh, 


| * Curiosities of Literature’ that Sir Robert Cotton 
|one day at his tailor’s discovered the original 
Magna Charta. At the British Museum there is 
no record of this, although the photographic repro- 
| duction of the “‘ articles” has a label to the effect 
|that they were given to Sir Robert Cotton by 
Humphry Wyems in 1629. Was this man the 
tailor referred to ; was the Charta found the ori- 
ginal one; and is the story afact? G. C. H. 


Transtations oF ‘Tue Curistian Year.’— 
I should be glad to be referred to translations of 
the poems in Keble’s ‘Christian Year.’ I have 
recently met with an Italian translation of a selec- 
tion, a second edition of which has just been 
published by Rivingtons, The translator is Ottavio 
Tasca, the title of the work being ‘ Dodici Inni 
' Sacri tolti dall’ Anno Cristiano.’ 

Ricuarp B, Prosser. 
51, Highbury Hill, N. 


CHARADE SAID TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN BY 
THE LATE Bisuor oF SaLissury.— 

I sit on the rocks whilst I'm raising the wind. 

The storm once abated I'm gentle and kind ; 

I have kings at my feet who wait but my nod 

To kneel in the dust on the ground that I've trod. 

Tho’ the world often sees me I'm known but to few: 

The Gentile detests me ; I'm pork to the Jew. 

I never have spent but one night in the dark, 

And I was with Noub alone in the ark. 

My weight is three pounds ; my length is a mile ; 

And when I’m discovered I ’!l say, with a smile, 

That my first and my last are the best of our isle, 


I shall be glad to know the answer. 
M. Houmste. 


Le Dreicu or Lepenton Famity.—Can any 
of your readers oblige me with information of the 
names Le Dreigh or Ledenton? The former in its 
ancient style I believe stood as above, but more 
recently dropped the effix. The latter is, or was, 
|a Hampshire name. Any information will be 


appreciated by D, VAtE. 
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“Preys Aunt.”—*" St. Elmo’s light is called by 
the old fishermen of Footdee ‘ Peys Aunt,’ and they 
look upon it as forecasting foul weather” (Folk- 
lore Journal, 1885, p. 306. Can any of your 
correspondents oblige me by explaining ‘‘ Peys 
Aunt ”? F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Aw Otp Inn-sten.—Can anybody give further 
information as to the sign of “ The Bonnie Cravat,” 
at Woodchurch, Kent, near Romney Marsh, said 
to have been a Jacobite rendezvous? Was any 
particular style of cravat known as a sign among 
them? I believe it is referred to in the late Mr. 
Streatfeild’s work on Kent; and I was asked by 
him in November last if I had ever heard of it. 
The Society of Antiquaries in Edinburgh could 
give no information. F.S.A.Scot. 


‘Tae Scnoon or SHakspeare’: Carett.—In 
Capell’s introduction to his edition of Shakespeare, 
published about a hundred years ago, he promised 
to print another book, then in MS., called ‘ The 
School of Shakespeare,’ consisting of extracts from 
the books which Shakespeare had read, and in- 
dicating the sources of his information. Can any 
of your readers tell me if this book was ever printed; 
and, if not, what became of it ? C. J. B. 


Tuomas Wentworth, Eart or Strarrorp.— 
What family did Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford (1593-1641), leave; and what became of 
them? Are any of his descendants living at the 
present time? I shall be much obliged by any 
information on the subject. Arta. GYLEs., 

Waterloo Crescent, Nottingham. 


‘Tue Corinna or Exaianp.’—Who was the 
author of this and several other novels, published 
about three-quarters of a century ago ? 

W. Roserts. 


Swans anp Roses, tHerr Reticious Import. 
—In ‘Old England,’ edited by Charles Knight, is 
an illustration of an urn or cup found in the 
ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, in Somerset, encir- 
cling which are represented various saints which 
appear to be resting on swans and roses, clearly 
indicating a religious sign. May not the roses 
have borne a connexion with the Glastonbury 
thorn ? T. W. Carey. 


Snetmo.—Can any of your readers tell me what 
is the meaning of shelmo, or give any instances of 
its occurrence? The passage in which I met with 
the word was in a correspondence between Scot- 
land and Denmark, in which it was stated that 
shelmo was not in use in Scotland. Is the prac- 
tice known in Denmark, as seems to be implied ? 


D. A. 


Ricrarps, GALLIARD, AND DownMAn Famitizs. 
—I seek the parentage and ancestry of John 
Richards, of London and Edmonton, who had 





brothers James, George (? a Bilbao merchant), 
and Charles, who married and had issue, and a 
sister Ann. John Richards married Dorothy, 
daughter of Joshua Galliard, of Edmonton, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Bradshaw, of Bramp- 
ton, Yorkshire, high sheriff co. Derby 1717, and 
had Dorothy, who died May 17, 1748, aged 
twelve, and buried at Edmonton, and John 
Richards (posthumous), of North House, Cather- 
ington, co. Hants, who married Maria, daughter 
of —— Downman, and had issue. The first John 
Richards died ——-—, 1737, and his widow mar- 
ried secondly S. Clark, of Edmonton, and had 
issue. The second John Richards died July 27, 
1819, aged eighty-two, and his widow died 
Nov. 11, 1826, aged eighty. Monumental inscrip- 
tion at Hambledon, Hants, to second John 
Richards and his widow. I shall be glad of any 
dates of birth, marriage, and death, and places of 
baptism, marriage, and burial of any of the above. 
Reeinatp Stewart Boppineton, 
Jeaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


Cot, ALexanperR CuHampioy.—Any informa- 
tion as to the life and descendants of the above, 
who was commander-in-chief in India in 1774, will 
be of service to D. K. 

Calcutta. 


To say Micnartmas.—What is the origin of 
this expression? I have failed to find it in any 
books of reference, and have met with it only in 
the following passage :— 

Tech, Art wearie of thy choice? 

Lin, Technis, I am, 

For Ime perswaded she'd wearie any man. 
So seeming smooth she is and euer was, 
As if she hardly could say Michaelmas. 
R. Braithwaite, ‘ Nature’s Embassie,’ 
1621, p, 230, reprint, 1877. 
Why should “ Michaelmas ” be a shibboleth? Was 
there once a different pronunciation of the word, I 
mean with a soft ch? This might be inferred 
from the surname Mitchell. 
F, C. Birxeeck Terry. 


Tue Great Pracur.—In a letter concerning 
the Great Plague, bearing date July 16, 1665, I 
find a reference to “ goods sent by a...... of infected 
persons.” I cannot be sure whether the words 
are “nurse-keeper” or “ merse-keeper,” but more 
probably the former, though I am unable to find 
any similar expression in the dictionaries I have 
consulted. Will some one kindly say what the 
word is likely to be, and whether it represents a 
recognized office of the period ? H. N. 


Jenxkins.—I have found this surname most 
common in England, especially in a Hertfordshire 
village, where the people have intermarried as far 
back as they have any traditions, and the other 
prevailing name is Sharpe. Why is it said to be 
Welsh? Is it used in Wales as an English trans- 
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lation of Shenkin from the coincidence of sound ? 

Or are there Celtic elements even in Hertfordshire, 

the very birthplace, as it is claimed, of polite 

English ? Oswatp BircHatu, 
Buscot Rectory, Lechlade. 


Count Drerrica’s CoLttection or UNIVERSITY 
THEsSEs,— 

“Of a more dignified grade are perhaps those who 
have lent themselves to the collection of the theses on 
which aspirants after university honours held their dis- 
putations or impugnments...... Of these theses and similar 
tracts a German, Count Dietrich, collected some hundred 
and forty thousand, which are now in this country.” — 
Burton's ‘ Bookhunter,’ original edition, p. 60. 

In what library is this enormous collection to be 
found ? P. J. ANDERSON. 

2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen. 


Portraits oF Onartes Dickens.—Can any 
of your readers give me some particulars of the 
caricature portrait of Charles Dickens thus re- 
ferred to by him in a letter (dated July 8, 1861) 
to the Hon. Mrs, Watson 7— 

“‘T hope you may bave seen a large-headed photograph 

with little legs, representing the undersigned, pen in 
hand, tapping his forehead to knock an idea out. It has 
just sprung up so abundantly in all the shops, that I am 
ashamed to go about town looking in at the picture-win- 
dows, which is my delight, It seems to me extra- 
ordinarily ludicrous, and much more like than the grave 
portrait done in earnest, It made me laugh when I first 
came upon it, until I shook again, in open sunlighted 
Piccadilly.” 
I shall also be glad to obtain information concern- 
ing any other scarce portrait of the novelist, as I 
am preparing a work entirely relating to Dickens 
portraits, Frev. G. Kirron. 


Sunpoy.—I think William Clayton was granted 
a pension of 1,0001. a year by Geo, L., and created 
Lord Sundon and Ardale by Geo. II. He had a 
sister only, who married a Fyson; they had two 
sons. Lord Sundon died intestate (?) at Sundon, 
near Luton, Beds. Can any one kindly give date 
of his death and place of burial, and say to what 
extent above is correct ? Jos, 


Opp Encravine.—I have a small engraving, 
8 in. by 6 in., a man and woman engaged in 
earnest conversation. Her left hand is resting on 
his right shoulder, and he is evidently listening 
with the utmost attention. On the back of the 
frame is pasted a slip with “ Giorgione pinxit. 
Dom Cunego sculpsit 1773. Ex Tabula Rome in 
(Edibus Burghesianis asservata.” I should like to 
know the subject. Framed as a companion to it 
is a portrait of a massive, rugged, and venerable 
face, with a long grizzled beard, but there is nothing 
to indicate its origin. G. H. Taompson. 

Alnwick, 


_ Picture or Jean Jacques Rovusseav.—There 
is in Mr. John Morley’s ‘ Life of Jean Jacques, at 





the commencement of the chapter headed “ Eng- 
land,” the following :—“ There is in an English 
collection a portrait of Jean Jacques, which was 
painted during his residence in this country by a 
provincial artist.” Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me who the artist was, and in what collec- 
tion it is? Epwarp R, Vyvyay. 


“Bocxet Snorp Tricxs.”—Why are certain 
*‘scroobious and wily” stockbroking transactions 
so called? An advertising firm of brokers assures 
me that it indulges itself in 

“No ‘Bucket Shop ’ Tricks.—We wish to most em- 
phatically state that we do not conduct our business upon 
* bucket shop’ lines ; which means that we do not permit 
ourselves tu descend to the trick of ‘ running’ stock 
against our clients. This system, unfortunately, largely 
prevails, and, being reduced to plain English, means that 
it isto the interest of brokers practising it that their clients 
should lose. It is, perhaps, not generally known that 
certain brokers make their profits by selling stock, at 
very wide prices, direct to the client who is buying, it 
therefore becomes the interest of such brokers that their 
clients shall lose.”’ 

Sr. Swirary. 


Tire or Sona Wanvrer.—Can you tell me the 
name of the song beginning ‘‘1’ll watch for thee 
in my lonely bower,” and who is the publisher ? 

WiLuiAM SomMERVILLE. 


A Question or Svuccression.— Reading the 
latter part of a novel— Anne Hereford,’ by Mrs. 
Henry Wood—the following occurred to me as a 
singular inadvertence on the part of this gifted 
authoress. George, next brother of Sir Thomas 
Chandos, dies at midnight, and the next morn- 
ing’s post brings news from India of Sir Thomas’s 
death, therefore at least a fortnight before. Harry, 
the eldest surviving brother, succeeds to the title ; 
but ought not George to have been considered as 
having intervened, and his widow been styled Lady 
Chandos? Has such a circumstance ever happened ; 
or, what would be more remarkable, this ?—Sup- 
pose Sir Thomas in India and George in England 
had died at the same actual moment ; yet by the 
clock Sir Thomas would have survived some five 
hours—the reverse if it had been America instead 
of India—and would George be considered as 
having succeeded in that case? A. S. Extis. 


Mayonnatse.— What is the origin of this word 
as used in cookery ? GARRICK. 


Sirk Taomas Riptey.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ tell me the date of the birth of Sir 
Thomas Ridley, author of a ‘ View of Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Law’? He died 1629. 

8. R., F.RS. 


Dawnizt Day.—It is stated in Granger’s ‘ Won- 
derful Museum’ that Day “next invented a 
machine to go by the aid of mechanical powers 
without horses, which after two years’ successful 
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trial, broke down in attempting the third expedi- 
tion” (vol. vi. p. 3050). I am aware of the various 
notices of the founder of Fairlop Fair in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ and I merely wish to know where 
a full explanation of this machine of his may be 
found. G. F. BR. B. 


AvtHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
Where do the following lines occur (quoted in aspeech 
by a gentleman at Leeds a few days ago) ! 
All go this road in one promiscuous crowd, 
The grave, the gay, the humble, and the proud, 
The rich, the poor, the ignorant and wise, 
Tis neutral ground, where all distinction flies. 
The following quotation is from Wordsworth, Query, 
where in his works !— 
A man of Hope and forward-looking mind. 
G, T. C. 





Replies, 


BRIGADIER MACKINTOSH OF BORLUM. 
(7™ S. i, 328.) 

The brigadier was Laird of Borlum, near Inver- 
ness, and a kinsman of Mackintosh, the chief of 
that clan. He had seen much foreign service, and 
was accounted a brave and bold officer. By his 
persuasion the chief commanded his men to 
attend him to the Pretender’s standard. The 
brigadier formed them into a regiment of five 
hundred men, and joined the Earl of Mar at 
Perth. This regiment, with other five, were 
formed into a battalion, consisting of thirteen 
companies of fifty men each, of which the briga- 
dier took the command. His brother John was 
major under him. He led them in the bold and 
dangerous march to the Lothians, and, after being 
unsuccessful in taking Edinburgh, into England. 
He surrendered unconditionally at Preston. He 
was, with the other prisoners, taken to London and 
confined in Newgate. By an Act passed on 
March 6, 1716, a commission was constituted for 
trying the prisoners in Newgate and the Fleet, at 
the Court of Common Pleas, at Westminster. 
Next day the court met, and bills of indictment 
for high treason were prepared against Thomas 
Forster, Brigadier Mackintosh, and nine others, 
and copies being given them, the court adjourned, 
allowing them a week to prepare defences. On 
the 14th the court met again, when they found 
that Mr. Forster had made his escape out of New- 
gate on the 10th, at night, and a proclamation 
was published offering a thousand pounds to any 
who should apprehend him. He escaped to Calais. 
The brigadier did not escape with him, and at 
the sitting of the court, being arraigned, he and 
the others pleaded “ Not guilty,” moved for time, 
and were allowed three weeks to prepare for their 
trial. On May 4, about eleven at night, Mack- 
intosh, with fifteen more of the prisoners, broke 
out of Newgate by force, knocking down the 
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keepers and opening the doors, and some of these, 
mistaking the way to the streets, were retaken. A 
proclamation was issued offering a thousand pounds 
reward for apprehending the brigadier and five 
hundred pounds for each of the rest; but they could 
not be found. During the remainder of the session 
“A Bill to attaint Mr. Forster and Brigadier 
Mackintosh of High Treason ” was passed. 

Although the brigadier escaped at this time he 
was retaken some years thereafter, and confined in 
Edinburgh Castle, where he spent a long imprison- 
ment. 

The following are contemporary obituary notices 
in regard to him :— 

** January 6, 1743. Brigadier William Mackintosh of 
Borlum lay this morning at the point ef death in the 
Castle, where he has been eonfined these fifteen years.” 

“January 10. On Friday died in the Castle William 
Mackintosh of Borlum, Esq., aged about eighty-five. His 
extraordinary natural endowments, improved bya polite 
education, rendered him inall respects a complete gentle- 
man, friendly, agreeable, and courteous. He wrote several 
pieces during his confinement, of which that published 
anno 1729, for * Enclosing, Fallowing, and Planting Scot- 
land,’ &c., secured to him the lasting character of a lover 
of his country. He wasa Capt. in K. James VII.'sarmy 
before the Revolution, at which period he went abroad, 
and followed the fate of his master for several years,” 


Some may regret he was not spared a little 
longer to hear from his weary place of confinement 
the shouts attending the triumphant entry of 
his beloved prince into the Scottish metropolis. 
The fact of the brigadier being the author of the 
volume above referred to, and noticed by your 
correspondent Mr. Pickrorp, was not known to 
Dr. Robert Chambers. He refers to it in his 
‘Domestic Annals of Scotland,’ vol. iii. p. 420, as 
an “anonymous volume published in 1729.” In 
that volume the brigadier gives the credit to 
Elizabeth Mordaunt, daughter of the famous Earl 
of Peterborough—who married the eldest son of 
the Duke of Gordon and came to reside in Scot- 
land in 1706—of having introduced the practice of 
fallowing, the sowing of French grasses, and the 
proper way of making hay. A. G. Ret. 

Auchterarder, 


The brigadier is briefly, and in some points 
inaccurately, noticed in Anderson’s ‘ Scottish 
Nation,’ where he is spoken of as uncle of the 
chief of Mackintosh, instead of cousin and prin- 
cipal cadet. The best account that I have seen is 
to be found in the interesting ‘ Historical Me- 
moirs of the House and Clan of Mackintosh,’ by 
Mr. A. Mackintosh Shaw (London, 1880), where 
the pros and cons of the varied aspects under which 
the brigadier has been presented to us are very 
fairly stated. 

The general conclusion as to the character of 
Brigadier Mackintosh which a comparison of these 
statements leaves upon my mind is that he was a 
gallant soldier, a good commander, and a man of 
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. . . . . | 
culture. It was during his imprisonment in the 


castle of Edinburgh that he wrote the agricultural 
work which your querist rightly supposed to be 
his. The advice which he gives to landlords and 
tenants must have been disinterested, and some of 
its characteristic features have approved themselves 
to later generations. During the more active por- 
tion of his life the brigadier, though necessarily 
the prominent member of his family, was not of 
Borlum, but younger of Borlum, his father not 
having died till 1716. This distinction, of course, 
has generally escaped English writers. 

The Borlum branch of the clan was founded, as 
Mr. A. M. Shaw tells us, by William of Benchar 
and Raits, second son of Lachlan Mor, sixteenth 
chief of Mackintosh, who died in 1606. William 
Mackintosh of Benchar, as nearest male agnate, 
was tutor to his nephew Lachlan, seventeenth 
chief, the son of his elder brother Angus, who 
died vitd patris, at Padua, in 1593. In this 
capacity he signed the great Bond of Manrent in 
favour of the captain of the clan Chattan in 1609, as 
William Mackintosh of Benchar, “ principal Cap- 
tain of the haill kin of Clan Chattan, as having 
the full place thereof for the present during the 
minority of Lachlan Mackintosh of Dannachton, his 
brother’s son.” The tutor of Mackintosh, who 
obtained from his father a right to the lands of 
Benchar and Raits in Badenoch, acquired a right 
to the lands of Borlum, in the parish of Dores. 
He died in 1630. Two sons of his grandson, 
William Mackintosh of Borlum, were John, a 
major, and Duncan, a captain, in Mackintosh’s 
regiment in 1715, while the eldest, William, was 
the Brigadier Mackintosh of the ’15, 

The mother of Sir Roderick Murchison, Barbara 
Mackenzie of Fairburn, was a great-granddaughter 
of the brigadier’s eldest daughter, Winwood, by 
his English wife, Mary Reade, of the Reades 
of Ipsden. 

The brigadier was a graduate of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, where he and bis brother Lachlan were 
entered in 1672, along with Angus, son of Mack- 
intosh of Killachie, and great-great-grandfather 
of Sir James Mackintosh the historian. In 1677 
young Borlum heads the list of the students who 
received the ‘‘ Laurea Magisterialis,’ or Master's 
degree in the Faculty of Arts. I see no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the description given of 
the brigadier by the Rev. Lachlan Shaw, that he 
was “a gentleman of polite education and good 
knowledge.” C. H. E. Carmicuar.. 

New University Club, 8. W. 





Norapitta QuapamM EX PetTronio ARBITRO 
(7™ §. i. 405).—May I make one remark upon 
No. 11 in the list of quotations from Petronius, 
and ask what connexion there is between “ omnia 
quadrata currunt” and “to run on all fours”? The 
latter is a common form of comparison with law- 





yers, to imply that two things exactly agree, whereas 
“ quadratus,” apart from any special use in Petro- 
nius, to whom [ cannot at the moment refer, sig- 
nifies, like retpa-ywvos in Greek, something perfect 
and complete in itself, without comparison with 
another subject. So Sallust (‘ Bell. Jugurth.,’ 105) 
has “ quadrato agmine incedere,” to march in 
battle array; and there isa similar use in Tibullus, 
with the verb decurrere :— 

Tum sibi non desit faciem componere pugne : 

Seu sit opus quadratum acies consistat in agmen ; 

Rectus ut zequatis decurrant frontibus ordo ; 

Seu libeat duplicem —IV. i. 100 8q4. 
I think I am correct in stating that the origin of 
the legal phrase has not been traced earlier than 
by Dr. C. M. Incuxny in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 1% S. v. 441, 
where he quotes the following passage from ‘ Coke 
upon Littleton,’ lib. i. c. i, sect. i. p. 3: “f But no 
simile holds on everything, according to the an- 
cient saying, ‘Nullam simile quatuor pedibus 
currit.’” There is also a marginal reference to 1 
Hen. VII. 16. 

In vol. vi. p. 137 of the same series Erica, re- 
ferring to ‘Tristram Shandy,’ vol. i. c. 12, con- 
jectures that the saying would be found among 
the “ scholia” to the ‘ Iliad’ or ‘ Odyssey.’ 

Ep. Marsiaty. 

tuLE oF Division or Worps (7 §, i. 464).— 
Permit me to offer a few remarks on Mr. Norris's 
article on this subject. He seems to think that a 
serious debasement of our language is going on from 
a looseness in the modern method of dividing words 
into syllables at the ends of lines and in school- 
books, and sums up with the aphorism that *¢ it 
should be generally and clearly understood that 
the English rule for word-sundering is by meaning 
alone ; that the twin consonants, where they ex- 
press a short foregoing vowel, should never be 
separated; and that divisions should always be 
made at the juncture of formative syllables, suffixes 
or affixes.” So serious is this innovation, that he 
pleads for the formation of a society, ‘* to protect 
our Anglo-Saxon tongue from classic encroach- 
ments.” He almost shudders at the contemplation 
of the fact that little children are taught to spell 
Jes-sy, pus-sey, hap-py, lit-tle, sau-cer, les-sons, sor- 
ry, &c., whereas they ought to be taught to be happ- 
ee or sorr-ee, that Jess-ee ought to play with puss-ee, 
and they should take their tea from a sauc-er instead 
of a sau-cer. Where the “classic encroachment” 
is in these cases it is rather difficult to discover. 
I venture to suggest that, as the object of the 
division of syllables is phonetic, and not etymo- 
logical, the purpose is better served by the present 
system, whether for convenience or for educational 
purposes, 

I fear the mode proposed would be teaching the 
young idea to shoot in the wrong direction. No 
ordinary English child would be happ-ee to play 
with puss-ie, or sorr-ee for Jess-ee. Most children 
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know that sauc as a syllable by itself would spell 
sauk, and not saus, as it would require to do ac- 
cording to the new mode of spelling saucer. Our 
c’s and g’s and ch’s are hard or soft according to 
the vowel which follows, not that which precedes, 
and ought therefore phonetically to be united in 
the same syllable—that is, if the division into 
syllables is of any advantage, which many persons 
in modern times are disposed to doubt. 

The division of words at the end of a line isa 
mere matter of convenience, involving no principle. 
Nobody thinks of spelling the syllables ; we look 
at the word as a whole. This has come to be 
understood in all the European languages. 

Turning over the leaves of a few books at my 
elbow, I find divisions of words as follows:— 

In German: bestdn-diger, begei-sterten, gebil- 
deten, em-pfindungen, met-allner. 

In French : gouver-nement, seu-lement, brochu- 
res, pu-blicité, mé-lent, di-sent. 

In Italian: amma-liare, illu-strissimo, dome- 
sticando, gu-sto, fattuc-chiere, mali-zia. 

In Spanish ; ha-llaria, aque-llo, pu-siese, his- 
toria, ma-yor, es-tado, 

Modern usages have outgrown the pedantry of 
former years. What is found convenient and 
right in other languages cannot be very wrong in 
Englisi. The érea rrépoevra claim the liberty 
of spelling and dividing themselves simply as con- 
venience may dictate, and as usage alone can de- 


termine. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


3acon: ‘ ADVANCEMENT oF Learnine,’ II. 19, 
§$1(7" 8. i. 466).—If Mr. Atvis Wricur will 
pleaseTto refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" §S, vi. 207, 278, 
336, 395, 519 ; vii. 498, he will, I am sure, allow 
that there is more to be said in reference to the 
reading “evertit” in St. Luke xv. 8 than the 
author from whom he inserts a quotation appears 
to be aware. It is shown at vol. vi. p. 278 to be 
the reading in Codex Amiatinus, a MS. which 
Tischendorf dates a. p. 541, and in still earlier MSS., 
while it is also adopted by St. Gregory the Great. 
In the Wycliffe Purvey version, circa 1380, it is 
“turneth vpsedoun the hows.” 

Ep. Marsna tt. 


Sir Jonatuan Trecawyy (7 §, i. 387, 458). 
An interesting notice of this prelate may be found 
in ‘Alumni Westmonasterienses,’ 1852, pp. 165-6. 
On the authority of this book he was admitted 
into college at Westminster in 1663; elected to 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1668; Bishop of Bristol, 
1685; Bishop of Exeter, April 13, 1689; Bishop of 
Winchester, 1707; and died 1721. He gave to 
Christ Church the statue of Cardinal Wolsey over 
the gateway leading to the hall. The following 
works are quoted at the end of the memoir as 
sources of information:—‘ Ath. Ox.” iv. 895; 
* Fasti,’ ii. 331, 348, 398; ‘ Hist. and Antiq.,’ 


iti. 451, 453; Appx, 285, 291; ‘ Atterbury’s 
Corresp.,’ i. 5-8, 136, 308, 400; ‘ Burnet’s Own 
Times,’ ii. 487; Godwin de Preesul, ‘ Angl.,’ 245, 
421, 567; Granger's ‘Biog. Hist.,’ vi. 95-6; 
Rapin’s ‘ Hist. of England,’ iii. 529, 436; Doyly’s 
* Life of Sancroft,’ i. 265; Betham’s ‘ Baronetage,’ 
i, 329-30; ‘ Hist Reg.,’ viii. 30; ix. 15. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Dortca Britons (7" §, i. 341, 363, 410,455,495). 
—It was an old fancy of mine that the German 
breit is a possible origin for the root Brit in 
Britain. I took it this way. The broads of Norfolk 
and Suffolk sheltered the Iceni, our most typical tribe 
or nation of ancient Britons. These Eastern county 
broads are peculiar, unique—the spreading lakes or 
meres caused by sluggish rivers flowing through 
a level country ; and no doubt the pool of the 
Thames was once a broad of similar character, but 
the German breit was not applied by local races, 

These eastern folk of Britain also approach more 
closely to the German Vaterland than any other 
parts of our shore, but I cannot endorse the 
heresy that the Celtic Briton ever spoke a Ger- 
manic tongue. We know that the relics of Cymru 
and Gedheil in England are Celtic, and it is cer- 
tain that Broruer Fanian takes a false view of 
Cvesar’s statements. We are told that the interior 
Britons were autochthones, 4. ¢., non-Belgic, and 
Cesar describes the latter as fringing the south 
coast only, e. g., Venta Belgari, near Winchester; 
but the Belge had not reached Venta in Norfolk 
or Venta in Monmouthshire, It is also to be in- 
ferred that the Belgic invasion, as defined by Czesar, 
was quite recent ; indeed, it must be so, for the 
Belgw, if Germanic, had then only recently crossed 
into Gaul. 

I therefore cannot admit that “the Roman in- 
vasion...... must...... be regarded merely as inci- 
dents in the far more important invasion and 
occupation of Britain by those races [the Ger- 
mans !}.” Thus writes Broruer Fasiay, and it 
is a fallacy. 

Cesar tells us that the Belge had not displaced 
the central autochthones, and we know that the 
Romans did overspread the land: there is not a 
parish without some branch of the Roman iters or 
the remains of a villa or other relic of Roman 
occupation. And it remains for us to claim proof 
that the Belg were Germanic ; they may have 
been so in part, but there were Slavonians also, 
and the Gauls could not have been exterminated. 
Further, if the Belgw were Germanic, what proof 
is there that they did not adopt the Gallic speech? 
A. Hatt. 


If I rightly apprehend Broruer Fastay, his 
so-called “ Dutch Britons” are Teutons. There is, 
however, no little reason to believe that a Celtic 
race at one time inhabited the district to which 
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Brorner Fastan alludes, and on which it has 
left its mark in well-known place-names. 

Whether these Netherlands Celts, who may seem 
to have a better title than the Teutons to the 
epithet ‘‘ Dutch Britons,” passed over into Britain, 
or were simply cousins who remained on the Con- 
tinent while others of their number crossed the 
“silver streak,” it is not necessary here to con- 
sider, The arguments for their existence, whatever 
view we may take of their later history, are to be 
read in the Bu//etins of the Anthropological Society 
of Paris for 1872, in a report by M. Gustave Lay 
neau on the ‘ Recherches sur |’Ethnologie de Ja 
Belgique’ of M. Van der Kindere. The Belyian 
writer brings out the philological argument from 
the names of Courtray (Cortoriacum), Tournay 
(Turnacum), Nymeguen (Noviomagus), and Ley- 
den (Lugdunum), as well as of many other places 
in the district thus broadly indicated. This 
argument of course involves the existence of 
a Celtic population spread over a considerable 
portion of the modern kingdoms of Belgium 
and the Netherlands. The existence of such a 
population is similarly involved in Canon Tay- 
lor’s ‘ Words and Places’ (third edition, 1873), 
where the names singled out from M. Van der 
Kindere’s lists by M. Lagneau are also noted. It 
is most probable, I think, that the English and 
Belgian authors were unacquainted with each 
other’s works. Dr. Morris, in his ‘ Etymology of 
Local Names,’ explains the termination ay in 
Tournay and Cambray as a contraction of Teut. 
aha, water. But he does not take into account 
the ac so prevalent in Aquitaine, ¢.g., Pauillac. 
In the Celtiberian districts of the South-West the 
Teutonic etymology adopted by Dr. Morris cannot 
satisfactorily be worked. Taken in conjunction 
with the other names adduced by M. Van der 
Kindere, I think we have a fair basis for Dutch 
and Belgian Celts as a counterpoise to the “ Dutch 
Britons” and Teutonic Belge of Broruer Fastian. 
Whether these Belgic Celts or Celtic Belgw were 
or were not the ancestors of Cvsar’s Belge is 
another question. Noman. 


Will Brorner Fantan, instead of beating about 
the bush, come to the point, and tell us plainly 
how he interprets inland German names in Bret-, 
such as Bretleben in Prussian Saxony, or Brettach 
in Wiirtemberg? Does he think they have any- 
thing to do with Britomartis, the Bruttii, the 
ancient Britons, the Straits of Dover, the Straits 
of Messina, or any other “sinuous” supposition ; 


or will he admit, as common sense and sound | 


philology suggest, that they are merely equivalents 
of such English names as Broadlands and Broad- 
water ? Fenton. 


“To MAKE A HAND oF” (7 §, i, 449, 517).— 
Mr. Terry’s quotation from the first edition of 


reference to p. 122 instead of p. 93, according to 
the facsimile edition published by Mr. Stock in 
1875, or to p. 82 according to Offor’s reprint of 
the first edition for the Hanserd Knollys Society 
in 1847. In this latter edition Mr. Offor states in 
a note on p. 82, “made an end,” second and sub- 
sequent editions. In the third, p. 115, the text is, 
“T know not how to shew mercy,” the word “ how” 
being added; and “He had doubiless made an 
end of me, but that one came by, and bid him 
forbear.” [ have not a copy of the second edition 
to refer to, but Mr. Offor is doubtless right in stat- 
ing that the alteration was made in that edition, 
As Bunyan revised the first eight editions, he evi- 
dently treated the phrase “ made a hand of” as an 
erratum, so we had better follow his example, and 
muke an end of it also. W. E. Buckvey. 


“To make a hand of” is used in Stubbes’s ‘ Ana- 
tomy of Abuses’ in the same sense as that given 
by Halliwell for “ make a hand on.” I am, un- 
fortunately, unable to give the exact reference to 
the context, but it can be found on referring to 
the excellent index given in the edition (part ii.) 
published by the New Shakspere Society, to 
which I have not now access. A. C. Lee. 

4, Queen Square, Bath, 


Mosicat Query (7™ S§. i. 487).—Here is at 
least a clue to what Argues is in search of. 
When Haydn was to be made Doctor of Music at 
Oxford he 
“ addressed to the examiners an example of his musical 
learning, which...... turned out to be so composed that 
whether read backwards or forwards, beginning at the 
top, the bottom, or the middle of the page—in short, in 
every possible way—it always presented an air and a 
correct accompaniment.”’—Crowest, ‘The Great Tone 
Poets,’ p. 122. 

It is to be regretted that the composition is not 
given. Sr. SwitHin. 


The piece of music was doubtless the canon 
composed by Haydn in 1791 as his exercise on 
receiving the honorary degree of Mus.Doc. from 
the University of Oxford. The canon is in three 
parts, and is of the kind known as a “canon 
cancrizans.” It can be sung with equally good 
effect by reading in the ordinary fashion or by 
reading from the page inverted. I shall be happy 
to give a copy of the music to Arquzs if he wish 
it. W. H. Commines, 


About twenty years ago I found in a church 
chest an old book of hymns and anthems, in which 
is a piece of music such as ARQUES inquires after. 
It is intended for four voices—bass and treble vis- 
d-vis to counter-tenor and tenor—used thus: two 
lines of music; upper, bass; lower, treble; 
counter-tenor sings treble line upside down, be- 
ginning, of course, at the end where the treble 
finishes ; and so the tenor sings the bass part in 
like manner. It is a very ingenious curiosity, and 





Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ should have had the 
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deserves preservation. It must have cost the 
composer much time and thought. When I found 
it it was a part of a book containing music of 
psalm tunes, and is on p. 78. This fragment was 
in another book, perfect, pp. 144, entitled ‘A 
Book of Psalmody, containing Chanting Tunes for 
the Venite, &c., and the Reading Psalms, with 
eighteen Anthems.’ By James Green. The Ninth 
Edition. London, printed by A. Pearson, over 
against Wright’s Coffee House, Aldersgate Street, 
&c., and by Booksellers of Hull, Lincoln, and 
Gainsborough, mpccxxxvit.” The fragment is 
of the same size, type, paper, &c., as the book 
described above ; and therefore, I conclude, from 
the same publisher. I enclose a copy. I sent a 
description of this music to one of the musical 
journals at the time. It was published. 
E. Leaton Bienkinsorr. 

Springthorpe Rectory, Gainskorough, 

[The music in question cannot be reproduced in our 
columns, We hold it at the disposition of Argues. 
Mr. Grorce Mackenziz, G. F. R. B., Mr. J. R. 
Luny, the Rev. J. Maskett, and other contributors 


write to the same effect, and most of them enclose 
music, | 


Hanixeton MSS. (7" S. i. 467).—Are not the 
Worcestershire collections in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries ? Este. 


Missixa Lonpon Monuments (7™ §. i, 188, 
274, 374, 411, 512).—On the very day when Mr. 
Grant's reply appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ (p. 411) I 
met with an accident which for the time disabled 
me from writing. I was so completely at Mr. 
Grant's mercy that he might have taken me captive, 
and sacrificed me to appease the manes of the mar- 
tyred Jacobites. I could not then answer him; 
but I have now recovered my writing powers. The 
Duke of Cumberland is no hero of mine, but dur- 
ing his life and for long after he was the idol of non- 
Jacobite England. As to his being a coward, as 
Scott suggests, the notion is ridiculous. He in- 
herited the personal courage of his family. The 
Jacobites fought well ; but they knew that they 
marched to battle with a rope round their necks, 
and most of them took their beating with the 
endurance which only brave men can show. 

Pitied by gentle hearts Kilmarnock died, 
The brave, Balmerino, were on thy side. 

It was reserved for modern days to decry the 
Duke of Cumberland as a butcher because he shot 
some rebels. It is curious to contrast this with 
the enthusiasm he excited after Culloden. In 
Dodsley’s ‘ Collection of Poems’ (fourth ed., 1755, 
vol. iii.), there is a piece entitled :— 

The Trophy; being six Cantatas in the honour of 
His Royal Highness William Duke of Cumberland; ex- 
pressing the just sense of a grateful Nation, in the 
several Characters of the Volunteer, the Poet, the 
Painter, the Musician, the Shepherd, the Religious 
Set to Musick by Dr, Greene, 1746, 
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There is a due proportion of airs and recitative, 
the concluding air being as follows :— 

Britons, join the godlike train, 

Learn that all but Truth is vain, 

And to her lyre attune your joy ; 

No gifts so pure as those she brings, 

No note so sweet as that she sings, 

To praise the heav'nly favoured Boy. 
This is very poor poetry, but it helps to show 
what the popular feeling was, 

General Strode, at his own expense, had an 
equestrian statue of the Duke erected in the middle 
of Cavendish Square (not Hanover Square, p. 512), 
and inscribed on the pedestal that it was “ erected 
by Lieut.-General William Strode, in gratitude 
for his private friendship, in honour of his public 
virtue ; Nov. the 4th, a.p. 1770.” J. Dixon. 


County Bapaes (7™ S. i. 470, 518).—Your 
correspondent Mrs. B. F. Scarvett asks whether 
every English county has a badge, and she in- 
stances the white horse of Kent and the red and 
white roses of Lancaster and York as the badyes 
of those counties respectively. But were any of 
these really the badge of the county as such? 
The white horse of Kent was surely nothing 
more than the cognizance of the Saxon invaders 
Hengist and Horsa, and is still borne in the 
armorial insignia of the kingdom of Hanover. Has 
the county of Kent any real claim to it, either as 
a badge or as an armorial bearing? The red rose 
was nothing more than the badge of the Plan- 
tagenets of the House of Lancaster, and the white 
rose the badge of the Plantagenets of the house 
of York, and not the particular property of either 
county in general? 

Surely badges would come under the same 
category as arms ; and although Boutell (ed. 1864, 
p. 370) says that “ shields of arms are considered 
to belong to the different counties of the United 
Kingdom, and they are habitually used in docu- 
ments and publications having a direct reference 
to the several counties,” I should be glad to 
know of any instances of counties having had 
arms granted to them as counties. The other day, 
when desirous of recording certain armorial bear- 
ings upon the front of our handsome new county 
museum at Dorchester, we should have been only 
too glad could we have discovered that the county 
of Dorset was entitled to any armorial bearings as 
such. 

I would rather agree with the reverend author 
when he says, in continuation, that “‘ it is difficult, 
however, to understand how a county can be sup- 
posed either to have a corporate existence or be 
able to bear arms”—arms which appear to have 
been adopted (and here I think we have arrived 
at the root of the matter) fromthe heraldic in 
signia of the early counts or earls. 

J. 8. Upat. 


Symondsbury, Bridport, 
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First Protestant CoLtony PLANTED IN IRE- 
panp (7 §. i. 448).—Sir Thomas Ridgeway, of 
Torrington, Devonshire, who was employed in Ire- 
land in a military capacity temp. Elizabeth, 
planted the first Protestant colony in that king- 
dom. He was created Earl of Londonderry in 
1622, not 1616. The title became extinct at the 
death of Robert, fourth earl, great-grandson of 
the above, but was revived in the person of 
Thomas Pitt, who married one of the daughters 
and coheirs of the last earl. 

Constance RvussELt. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Deatu AND Buriat or Cottey Cisper (7 S. 
i. 307, 413, 513).—Col. Chester does not say that 
Theophilus Cibber’s wife was daughter to Dr. 
Arne—he distinctly says sister. Nor, indeed, 
strictly speaking, does Mr. Renpve say so; he 
says, “‘Col, Chester notes the burial of Susanna 
Cibber, Arne’s daughter,” clearly meaning simply 
to shorten the words of his original, which are 
“younger dau. of Thomas Arne, &c., upholsterer.” 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


At the last of these references Mr. J. W. M. 
Gipss corrects Mr. Renpue for an error of which 
he is guiltless. The mistake is the corrector’s 
own, in representing Mr. Renpie as saying what 
he did not say. Both Mr. Rennie and my 
lamented friend Col. Chester are correct. 

J. Incte Drepear. 


Memoirs or Gaimatpr (6 S. xii. 427, 500; 
7* S. i. 36, 312, 378, 473)—There was only one 
edition of this work in two volumes, which con- 
sisted of three thousand copies. This was origin- 
ally issued in pink cloth looking like silk. The 
work did not, apparently, reach the sale ex- 
pected, for a large remainder was sold to Mr. 
Tegg, then a great purchaser of remainders. He 
bound the book in a dark cloth, and with another 
back altogether, which contained some little 
medallions with grotesque subjects within them. 
The border to ‘The Last Song’ never appeared 
in any of the pink copies, I feel sure, but was 
introduced by Mr. Tegg. It is certainly not by 
George Cruikshank, and has much more the ap- 
pearance of being by Alfred Crowquill, who de- 
lighted in exaggeration of face and feature. But 
this is only an opinion, and I regret that I have 
no fact to give in respect of the authorship of this 
border. When the 1846 edition, in one volume, 
appeared the border was discarded. I have no 
doubt my father saw that it had no true relation 
to Cruikshank’s work, and that he got rid of it | 
accordingly. When Mr. Truman’s * Cruikshank | 
Dictionary’ shall appear many of the difficulties | 
Which at present puzzle a Cruikshank collector | 
will disappear. Gworce Bentury. 

8, New Burlington Street, 





Sourney’s ‘Battie or Biennem’ (7 §, i, 
406, 474; ii. 17).—Sir Caarues Fraser tells us, 
at the second reference, that the real name of 
Hougoumont is Gomont, attributing the error to 
the Duke of Wellington, who misunderstood a 
Belgian peasant. Now Victor Hugo, in ‘Les 
Misérables,’ writes of this famous place : “ C’était 
un chiteau, ce n’est plus qu’une ferme. Hougo- 
mont pour lantiquaire, c'est Hugomons, Ce 
manoir fut biti par Hugo, Sire de Somerel.” 

D, Bincuam, 


*Wepnespury Cockine’ (7" §. i. 389, 458, 
515).—If Mr. Harrsnorne will furnish me with 
his address I shall be happy to lend him my copy 
of the above ballad. It was written, tradition 
tells, by “ Parson” Morton, of Willenball, in the 
good old cock-fighting days. S. A. Tay or. 

5, Park Place, St. James's, 8.W. 


Beroamor Pears (7" §, i. 489).—Dr. Charnock, 
in his ‘Verba Nominalia’ (1866), says that 
“according to some the pear was named from 
Bergamo, in Italy, whence it is said to have been 
first brought; others assert that the pear was 
first brought from Turkey, and they derive the 
word from the Turkish beg, bey, lord; armoud, 
pear; ‘prince of pears.’” Prof. Skeat, in his 
*Etymological Dictionary,’ only gives the first 
derivation. But see Ménage (ed. 1750), where 
Cardinal Perron is quoted ; and Littré, who gives 
the following explanation, “ Portug. bergamota ; 
du ture bergarmuth, poire du seigneur.” 


G. F. R. B. 


It seems to be commonly admitted that the 
origin is doubtful. Some say it is from the city 
3ergamo (ancient Bergomum); others that it 
came from Turkey, and was so called from berg- 
armuth, pear of the lord. There is also a kind of 
small orange so named, and the essence of bergamot 
is obtained from it. This, however, leads me to 
think the Turkish derivation is the more doubtful 
of the two. Littré, however, gives for an etymo- 
logy the Portug.“ bergamota ; du ture bergarmuth, 
poire du seigneur.” Webster, on the other hand, 
gives nothing but Bergamo, a town in Italy. Noél 
quotes precisely the passage from Du Perron that 
Mr. Marsnatt has given. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Sir Taomas More’s Daventer, Evizaneta 
Dance (7 §. i. 488).—Giles and Cecily Heron 
lived at Shacklewell, a hamlet of Hackney, ad- 
joining Newington. Lysons says that their only 
son Thomas died in his infancy, a mistake re- 
peated by Robinson (‘History of Hackney’), 
vol. i. p. 115, who later on (p. 302) contradicts it by 
the Hern pedigree, which he gives from “‘ Mundy’s 
Collection of Arms and Descents of the Gentry in 


| Middlesex, Harl. MS. 1551, f. 84,” showing that 


“Thomas Hern of Shacklewell ob. (ste MS., probably 
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for s. p., %. ¢., sine proli)” was the first husband 
of Cicelley, dau. of Bartholomew Lekell. I do not 
find the name of Dance in Robinson’s ‘ Hackney,’ 
‘Stoke Newington,’ or ‘Tottenham.’ Had Elizabeth 
lived near her sister Cecily he would certainly 
have mentioned it. By the way, Thomas More, 
the great-grandson of the chancellor, spells the 
name Dancy (More’s ‘ Life of More’). Has Mrs, 
Scartetr tried the North Mimes neighbourhood ? 
Some of the Mores lived there. 
H. G. Grirrinnoore. 
34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


Corres Bicatn (7* S. i. 407, 475). —A question 
has arisen whether Diggin is fairly deducible from 
beguin, where the latter equals cap, a nun’s coif. 
Let me point out that we have in Dover a main 
thoroughfare called Biggin Street, from a com- 
munity of the nuns called Beguines, who were 
settled at a very early period within the walls of 
Dover. Their origin is commonly ascribed to 
St. Begga, of Andern, in Namur, Holland. The 
foundress, reputed or real, died 698 a.p., and is 
celebrated on December 17. The name Begga 
greatly resembles the form of our St. Bees. e 

A. H. 


Harrineton: DucareL: Matraew or Gower: 
Grant (7 S. i. 489).—2. Philip John Ducarel 
was a great-nephew of the antiquary Dr. Andrew 
Coltee Ducarel. Died, aged seventy-seven, De- 
cember 16, 1855. H. W. 

New Univ, Club, 


James Gregor Grant, author of ‘Madonna Pia 
and other Poems,’ died in London, December 25, 
1875. Mr. Grant resided, during the latter years 
of his life, in Sunderland, He was at one time 
a lecturer for the Northern Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutes. The last literary work he undertook 
was that of writing a series of stories, based on 
local legends and identified with local names, for 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. Most of these 
stories were published in that paper shortly before 
his death ; but some of them, I[ understand, have 
never been published at all. W. E. Apams. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE Ancients (7 §, i. 408, 
492).—Mr. Major, a well-known geographer, has 
gone very thoroughly into this question, and I 
gather that he has shown very exhaustively that the 
island of Australia is not found in any medieval 
maps or charts. As to “‘a vast tract of country” 
south of the Moluccas, would not that point very 
clearly to New Guinea ? A. H. 


Goopricke (7"* §. i. 468).—According to Burke’s 
* Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies,’ 1844, p. 602, 
this baronetcy became extinct upon the death of 
Sir Thomas, the eighth baronet, without issue. See 


where, in the obituary notice of the seventh 
baronet, it is stated that the title “‘ has devolved 
on his cousin, now Sir Thomas Goodricke.” No 
date of the eighth baronet’s death is, however, 
given in Burke, but it is quite possible that it 
occurred in 1833 also. G. F. R. B. 


‘Tue Parrictan’ (7S, i, 409, 474).—I would 
point out that the reply given at the last reference 
is hardly a satisfactory answer to ALrHa’s query, 
The Patrician, which was first edited by John 
Burke and subsequently by John Bernard Burke 
(now Sir J. B, Burke), was not “a sixpenny weekly 
newspaper,” but a monthly magazine. The first 
number appeared in May, 1846, consequently 
its twenty-third number could hardly have been 
dated “ Saturday, March 14, 1846.” 

G. F. R. B. 


Watter Pastev (7" §. i. 368, 495). — 
W. A. B.’s surmise is probably correct. The 
Abbot of Whalley most likely belonged to the 
Paslews of Riddlesden, near Bingley, of whom 
there are several notices in the Yorkshire visita- 
tions. Indeed, a Paslew of this place, whose 
Christian name Walter is filled in from a later 
authority, occurs as first husband of Ellen, daugh- 
ter of John Lacy of Cromwellbotham, by Anne, 
daughter of Sir Richard Tempest. She afterwards 
married Thomas Lee. Her brother Richard re- 
presented the Lacys in 1585, and it is not im- 
probable that her first husband got into trouble 
in connexion with the rising in the north “ 1569. 

LK. 


Rouse Faminy (7 §. i. 468)—Rous Lench, 
near Hadbury, was the seat of the Rouses, a 
family as ancient, says Camden, as Edward II., 
and who were the chief support of Cromwell’s 
cause in this county, by which they were almost 
ruined. In Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage’ it is 
said that this family was established in England 
by one of the companions in arms of the Con- 
queror, and the name is to be found on the roll 
of Battle Abbey. In 1641 a baronetcy was con- 
ferred on Thomas Rouse, which became extinct in 
1721. Constayxce Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Nash’s ‘ Worcestershire’ does not mention any 
family of this name at Hartley, but on p. 85, 
vol. ii., 1782 edition, the pedigree of Rous of 
Rous Lench is given. Perhaps this would help 
your correspondent. H. §. 


Lonpon anv Paris (7 §, i, 488),—* Giovanni 
Botero, writing about 1590, classes it [London] 
with Naples, Lisbon, Prague, and Ghent, as 
possessing about 160,000 inhabitants, more or less, 
while Paris was said to possess over 400,000 in- 
habitants ” (‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ninth ed., 





also the Gent. Mag. for October, 1833, p. 369, 


s, v. “ London”), Other estimates make the popu- 
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lation of Paris, in 1553, 260,000, and of London, 
in 1600, 180,000; but the fallaciousness of such 
statistics is notorious, 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Frankuin (7 §, i. 489).—The story is told 
(with no authority given) in Routledge’s ‘ Book of 
Humour, Wit, and Wisdom.’ Old Mr. Franklin 
seems to have had a Barlow-like tendency to im- 
prove the occasion, for his son states, in the ‘Auto- 
biography,’ that he “always took care to start some 
ingenious or useful topic for discourse, which might 
tend to improve the minds of his children. By 
this means...... little or no notice was ever taken of 
what related to the victuals on the table.” 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Heravpic: Arms or Bacnatt (7 §. i. 468). 
— Edmondson, in his ‘Complete Body of Heraldry,’ 
1780, gives Erm., two bars or, over all a lion rampant 
az., as the arms of Bagnall of Staffordshire, which, 
with the exception of the fret, is pretty much the 
same as those inquired about by your correspond- 
ent. J. 8. Upat. 

Symondsbury, Bridport. 


Arms or Scortish Trape Incorporations 
(7™ S. i. 487).—In Kennedy’s ‘Annals of Aber- 
deen,’ vol. ii. p. 246, foot-note, the arms of the 
Corporation of Bakers in that town are described, 
and at p. 248, foot-note, those of the Corporation 
of Tailors. Both are said to have been registered 
in the Lyon Office May 15, 1682. It is further 
stated at p. 251, fuot-note, that the arms of the 
remaining five trade corporations of Aberdeen were 
also registered in the Lyon Office. G. B. S. 


The trade incorporations of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow have never received a formal grant of 
arms, Aberdeen and Stornoway are the only 
Scottish burghs whose trade incorporations have 
received a grant from the Lyon. The patents 
of the Aberdeen trades are dated 1681-1696, and 
that of Stornoway is dated August 29,1772. Both 
have been described by Mr. P. J. Anderson in a 
ge entitled ‘Coats Armorial of Scottish 

rade Incorporations,’ 1886. Mr. Anderson has 
also described the coats of the Edinburgh trade in- 
corporations as found on the shields in the Mag- 
dalen Chapel, and those of Glasgow from the silver 
shields on the Deacon Convener’s chair. If Mr. 
Har«kvEss wishes to procure a copy of the pam- 

hlet he should communicate with Edmonds & 

park, Aberdeen. J. P. E. 


OrientaL Sources or some or Craucer’s 
Taes (6% §, xii. 421, 509; 7” S. i. 124, 182, 
257, 483). —Mr. Ciousron wishes to know of 
other variants of the story of the travellers and 
the gold. I have given a Tamil version in the 





Orientalist, vol. ii. p. 50, from the ‘Katamaiicari.’ 
This is almost identical with the second Italian 
version, and therefore also closely resembles the 
‘Pardoner’s Tale.’ Instead of the hermit or 
‘€ olde chorle,” there is a Sivite devotee, while the 
three robbers or young men are represented by 
two devotees and their servant. 

As regards the sources of some of the versions 
of this story, I make the following conjectures (loc, 
cit.) :— 

“I think it very probable that the similar story given 
by Mr. Siddi Lebbe is one adapted from the ‘ Kalila and 
Dimna,’ an Arabic translation of a Sanskrit work contain- 
ing the fables of the ‘ Pafcatantra’ and the ‘ Hitopa- 
desa,’ made about 770 4.p. So also the Katdmaiicari 
story and the Kashmiri story given in the Orientalist for 
November, p. 260, may have come from the ‘ Paicatantra’ 
or ‘ Hitopadesa,’ or some other Sanskrit work. Now Prof, 
Benfey and Mr. Rhys Davids trace these Sanskrit works 
to a Buddhist source.” [This is the Vedabbha Jataka,] 

Mr. Francis’s letter pointing out the Buddhist 
origin of the ‘Pardoner’s Tale’ will be found in the 
Academy of December 22, 1883, and appended to 
my article in the Orientalist, vol. ii., 1885, p. 50. 

J. P. Lewis. 


Batuo, Surname (7" §. i. 439, 495).—“ Mihill, 
of course, means Michael,” but not so that it may 
not mean anything else. Early in the last century 
James Mihill was the deputy-registrar of deeds 
at Beverley, and I have a letter dated thence in 
1737, signed “Ja: Mihill jun.” Bartho is, or 
was until a few years ago, a surname in Hull. 


W. C. B. 


De Percnevat (7* §. i. 328, 437).—This sur- 
name was assigned, doubtless, in the first place 
as an attribute in the individual so entitled 
and subsequently merged into a surname. The 
Breton house of Percheval, subsequently Norman, 
from which the Lovels derived their surname, de- 
scended from a long line of Breton princes. In 
the tenth century Gonel de Percheval was sur- 
named Lupus, or Lovel, the Wolf. The attribute 
of de or le Percheval doubtless denoted a skilful 
and brave horseman or hunter. > we G 


“Hatcument pown!” (7" §. i, 327, 454).— 
Mr. Warren says there were only two degraded 
Knights of the Garter, viz., James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, 1685, and James, Duke of Ormond, 1716, 
both for high treason. Mr. Bucktey also quotes 
the same two knights from ‘Memorials of the 
Order of the Garter’ as degraded, and mentions 
one other, viz, Lord Cobham. In the British 
Museum, however, there is the Garter plate de- 
faced of “Sir William Parre, Marquis of North- 
ampton, brother to Queen Catherine Parre, 
Knight of the Garter, erected at Windsor in 
1552,” and, according to the label underneath, 
“‘probably defaced on his attainder in 1553.” 
On reading the note at the !atter reference, re- 
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membering this plate, I went to the Museum 
again to verify it. Surely there must be others ! 
a BR. T. 


Union Club, Trafalgar Square. 


“Unper” in Prace-names (7 §, i, 429).— 
The following passage from Lewis's ‘ Topographical 
Dictionary of England,’ sub ‘* Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,” may prove acceptable to your correspond- 
ent :— 

** The origin of its descriptive affix of ‘ under Lyme,’ 
distinguishing it from Newcastle in Northumberland, 
has given rise to some debate; but there seems little 
doubt of its being derived from its proximity to the an- 
cient and very extensive forest of Lyme (so called from 
being on the ‘limes’ or borders of Cheshire), mentioned 
by Lucius the monk, and again by Camden, as shutting 
in and separating Cheshire from the reat of England, 
and which extended from ‘Lyme,’ or ‘Lyme Handley,’ 
in Cheshire, the seat of the Leigh family (contiguous to 
Macclestield forest), by the high grounds of Cloud Hill, 
Mole Cop, Linley (probably Lymeley) Wood, Chesterton, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Madeley, and Whitmore (both 
formerly called ‘under Lyme’), Norton, in the county 
of Salop (described in the Cartulary of St. Peter’s Abbey, 
Shrewsbury, as‘ Juxta Nemus quod Lima dicitur’), and 
Betton-under-Lyme in the same county, to Audlem, or 
Old Lyme, in Cheshire.”’ 

F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 


Baines, ‘ Hist. of Lancashire,’ by Harland, 1868, 
i. 423, says of Ashton, “ The terminative addition 
subtus lineam is found in the ancient deeds of the 
Lord of the Manor, and hence it is called Ashton- 
under-Lyne, from being below the line or boundary 
of Cheshire. This distinguishes it from the not 
very distant Ashton-upon- Mersey.” Of Newcastle- 
under-Lyne Lewis, in his ‘ Topographical Dic- 
tionary,’ says that “‘the descriptive affix ‘ under 
Lyne’ or ‘Lyme’ denotes its proximity to a forest 
of that name, and serves to distinguish it from 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” There arean Ashton-under- 
Hill and a Wotton-under-Edye in Gloucestershire, 
of which latter Lewis says, “The name of this 
place, formerly ‘ Wotton-under-Ridge,’ is descrip- 
tive of its situation beneath a range of well-wooded 
hills.” There is also a parish near Salisbury called 
Stratford-sub-Cuastle, or Stratford-under-the-Castle. 

W. E. Bucktey. 

P.S.—In addition to the names already sent, a 
friend has supplied me with the following: Barton- 
under-Needwood, Grendon-under-Wood, Stoke 
under-Hemdon, Sutton-under-Brails, Westbury- 
under-Mendip, Weston-under-Lyziard, Weston- 
under-Penyard, Weston-under- Weatherly, Weston- 
under-Wood, Wotton-under- Wood. 


Ashton-under-Lyne is said to refer to the hills 
which divide Lancashire and Yorkshire, under the 
“line” of which the town of Ashton is situated. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme derives the latter part of 
its name from its proximity to the ancient forest 
of Lyme. Your correspondent will notice that 


both towns are not followed by Lyne, as in his 





query. I can adda few more instances of “ under” 
being used in a similar manner: Ashton-under- 
Hill, Ashton-sub-Edge, Weston-sub-Edge (Glou- 
cester), Kirkby-under-Dale (Yorks), Weston-under- 
Lizard (Staffs), Hope-under-Dinmore (Hereford). 
H. 8. 


Newcastle-under-Lyne (or Lyme) and Ashton- 
under-Lyne are so called from lying on the skirts 
of the great Lyme Wood, which lay between 
Staffordshire and Cheshire and Lancashire. The 
village of Madeley, lying about six miles from 
Newcastle, was also, I think, called Madeley- 
under-Lyme, though the name is now obsolete. 
In the same way we have Barton-under-Need- 
wood and Wotton-under- Weaver, on the skirts of 
the Weaver Hills, both in Staffordshire. W. 


Stoke-under-Ham is another instance, a village 
in Somerset, near Yeovil, situated at foot of the 
hill whence the celebrated Ham Hill stone is 
quarried, the use of which so characterizes the 
mansions, farmhouses, and cottages in that and the 
adjacent county of Dorset—or Stoke-sub-Hamden, 
as it is officially called. In this case the situation 
explains the “under,” does it not? SS. V. H. 


I should imagine it would refer to a hamlet or 
small village in the district of some larger village, 
similar to the postal address of one London street 
under a larger, and of a village underatown. I 
do not know whether it is common, but can men- 
tion Ascot-under-Wychwood and Shipton-under- 
Wychwood in the Parliamentary Banbury division 
of Oxon, H. G. B. 


We must compare with place-names compounded 
of over, on, upon, at, near, ly, &c., all denoting 
propinquity or a position relative to. Let us take 
Stratford-sub-Castle, Wilts, in connexion with 
Barton-under-Needwood, Milton-under- Wych- 
wood, Shipton-under-Wychwood, Weston-under- 
Penyard. “Under” is therefore equivalent to 
below, beneath. As to the names quoted, New- 
castle in Staffordshire is really Newcastle-under- 
Lyme : read limes, Latin “border,” so to say, 
“the boundary line.” A. Hatt. 


Apostate Nouns (7" §. i. 48, 91, 172).—Refer- 
ence was made in the above pages to the punish- 
ment of immuring in the case of an apostate nun. 
The following instance of a similar punishment of 
a monk occurs in Lord Malmesbury’s ‘Memoirs’: 

“1846, November 27th. Left Florence at ten and 
arrived at Arezzo at seven 

“ November 28th. We were shown in the church at 
Arezzo the skeleton of a man who had been immured, 
It was still covered with skin, like parcliment, and the 
features were quite preserved. The wretched creature 
had been wa!led up evidently alive, and seem< to have 
struggled either to escape from his prison or died from 
suffocation.” — Vol. i. p. 181, 1884. 

Ep. Marsnatt, 
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York Minster (7" S. i. 447, 513).—I can well 
imagine that any statement made by a York news- 
aper “ offers a fine field for critical investigation wi 
to those who care to investigate it. But I for 
one do wholly refuse to believe, until better 
evidence appears, that the stone fiddler of York 
Minster is a portrait of Archbishop Blackburne, or 
was made by his order or in his time. The cathe- 
dral records of the period—if there are any— 
ought to show who made it, and when. Mean- 
while the figure seems to me to be much beyond 
the powers of theeighteenth century in such matters. 
It is an admirable grotesque—sprightly, vigorous, 
full of character ; and, but for the violin, it might 
have been wrought by one of the men who carved 
those well-known subjects in Beverley Minster. 
Moreover, speaking from a somewhat dim recol- 
lection of the portraits at Bishopsthorpe, I should 
say that this figure has no likeness at all to Arch- 
bishop Blackburne. 

The fiddler, whatever and whoever he may be, 
ought to have been left where he was, on the apex 
of the south transept facade. But we all know 
that the people of York are busy, and have long 
been busy, in displacing and destroying all that 
once made their city—I mean its buildings— 
venerable. A. J. M. 


‘Tae Larry Worm’ (7 §, i. 420, 438, 457, 
495, 518).—It seems worth while to add that laidly 
is the Icel. leisiligr, loathsome, horrible ; whilst 
gradely is the Icel. greiiliyr, allied to gretdr, 
ready, straight, &c. Gradely is duly inserted in 
my index to Vigfusson’s ‘ Icel. Dictionary,’ and it 
is disheartening to find that this index is not con- 
sulted. Watrter W. Skeart. 


Pertiancer (7 §, i, 227).—Try Jal (‘ Gloss. 
Nautique’). R. 8S. Cuarnock, 
Hotel des Etrangers, Nice. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Old Barnet, By Horace William Pettit Stevens, (Barnet, 

Cowing.) 
Mr. Srevens has produced an interesting pamphlet, full 
of gossip. It does not claim to have the dignity of 
history, but regarded as a contribution to our know- 
ledge of the social life of the past it is not without per- 
manent value. A few meagre sentences are all that 
are devoted to the medizval history of the town; but 
when Mr. Stevens gets down to modern days he is far 
more copious. We trust that some one will give us 
the more ancient history of the town, for as a manor 
belonging to the great house of St. Albans there must 
be much information extant concerning it that would be 
of great interest. Mr, Stevens, however, delights to tell 
us of the glories of the old coaching days, the badness of 
the roads, the signs of the inns, and of how General 
Monk stayed for a time at Barnet when he marched 
upon London for the purpose of restoring Charles II. 

e quotes a letter from the Times of November 15, 1826, 
which gives a strange picture of travelling as it was in the 





last century. The letter is from the trustees of the 
Brentford turnpike. They say that they “have heard 
their grandfathers...... say, thatin the early part of their 
lives no person residing six or seven miles from London 
thought of returning home from thence on the same day 
on which he went thither on business...... {and that] there 
were within the last ten years individuals living at Ayles- 
bury who remembered when the coach from that place 
left it on Monday morning, and after resting that night 
at Chalfont, reached London the second evening, and 
remaining the day in Town for the passengers to transact 
business, it returned on the next two days,” 

The suffering endured by outside passengers in the 
old coaching days cannot easily be exaggerated. There 
were, however, some compensations. The elder Mr, 
Weller is not the only person who has seen the poetic 
side of the old stage-coach life. Jack Lewton, who 
died in 1826, must have been a man after Mr. Weller's 
own heart, He was, it is true, a chaise driver, not a 
coachman, but he had the true spirit of the road, and 
had he lived long enough to see them, would, we doubt not, 
have hated railways with a fervour worthy of Dickens's 
hero. When he died he expressed a wish to be buried 
in St. Michael's Churchyard, at Lichfield, as near to the 
turnpike road as possible, that he might enjoy the plea- 
sure, as he hoped, of hearing |\is brother whips pass and 
repass. He wus carried to the grave by six chaise drivers 
and the pall was borne by six ostlers from the different 
inns. Altogether the funeral must have presented an 
interesting bit of natural symbolism, which one would 
not have hoped to have found when George IV. 
was king. Mr. Stevens gives a useful list of the half- 
penny tokens issued at Barnet during the seventeenth 
century, and some extracts from the churchwardens’ 
account books, beginning with the year 1720, Barnet 
seems to have been a place where many wandering 
strangers died. We do not know the reason of this, It 
was on a great highway to London, but this will only 
account for it in part. The number of homeless 
wanderers in England was in those days much greater 
than those who give such unstinted praise to the past 
have ever realized. We do not remember ever to have 
examined an old parish register which does not contain 
entries as to the burials of these poor outcasts, 


Old Cookery Books and Ancient Cuisine. By W. Carew 
Hazlitt. (Stock. ) 
Tuis volume forms part of the “ Book-Lover’s Library,” 
which is under the general editorship of Mr, Henry 
Wheatley. As it possesses no table of contents and has 
but a meagre index it will not be amiss to describe the 
manner in which Mr. Hazlitt has attempted to grapple 
with his task, After a short introductory chapter, the 
author pleasantly discourses concerning the “Karly 
Englishman and his Food” and “ Royal Feasts and 
Savage Pomp.” He then deals with “Cookery Books,” 
a subject which he divides into four parts. In the first 
part, beginning with Alexander Neckam’'s ‘De Uten- 
silibus,” which was probably written at the close of the 
twelfth century, he brings us down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, concluding with a reproduction of 
the very lengthy and somewhat uninteresting preface to 
E. Smith’s ‘Compleat Housewife, or Accomplish’d Gen- 
tlewoman’s Companion,” The second part comprises a 
selection of extracts from the receipts given in this 
book. They are taken from the seventh edition, which 
was published in 1736, some few years after the author's 
death. That this was one of the most popular cookery 
books of the day there can be but little doubt, for in 
1753 it had reached the fifteenth edition. Mr. Hazlitt, 
however, seems to be only acquainted with the edition 
from which he quotes, and the eleventh edition, to 
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which he refers in another place. In the third part we 
are introduced to Mrs, Glasse, Ude, and Soyer; and in 
the fourth are treated to another list of miscellaneous 
works relating to cookery, The coneluding chapters 
deal with the “Diet of the Yeomen and the Poor,” 
“* Meats and Drinks,” “The Kitchen,” “ Meals,” and 
the “Etiquette of the Table.” On the whole we must 
pronounce it to be a disappointing book ; it is neither a 
bibliography of cookery books nor a history of cookery. 
But though comparatively useless as a book of reference, 
it will doubtless be read with interest by the general 
reader, who, provided the style be interesting and the 
matter entertaining, is thoroughly indifferent as to 
whether the subject is exhaustively treated or not. To 
him, therefore, we commend this little volume, with the 
assurance that he will not find its pages dull should his 
taste lie in the direction of the kitchen and the progress 
of the culinary art. 


In the Fortnightly Mr, Burnand and Mr, Arthur 
& Beckett—and who so likely as they !—begin what pro- 
mises to prove an interesting account of ‘ History in 
Punch. A second article has the curious title of 
* Novelists and their Patrons,’ the last word signifying 
readers. As was to be expected, most of the contributions 
are political—To the Nineteenth Century Mr, Leopold 
Katscher supplies‘ Taine : a Literary Portrait,’ in which 
Taine the writer is elevated above Taine the anatomist 
or the philosopher. Dr. G. Vance Smith writes on ‘ Re- 
vision of the Bible,’ and Mr. E, C. Salmon, under the 
head ‘ What the Working Classes Read,’ deals largely 
with daily and weekly journals, with the religious maga- 
zines — | the penny novelettes.—Mr. Saintsbury sends 
to Macmillan a brilliant paper on ‘Christopher North.’ 
Under the head of ‘ A Christening in Karpathos’ Mr. J. 
Theodore Bent gives a further contribution to our know- 
ledge of the Grecian archipelago, Mr. Burroughs writes 
on ‘ The Literary Value of Science.’—In the Cornhill is 
a good description of ‘China Town in San Francisco.’ 
With it are given the continuation of Mr. Haggard’s 
striking story ‘Jean,’ and ‘ Work for Idle Hands,’ by the 
author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’—Mr. Phil. Robin- 
son writes in the Gentleman's on‘ Snakes in Poetry,’ and 
Mr. Alfred Bailey on ‘ Novelists’ Law.’—To Longman’s 
Mr. Richard A. Proctor sends one of his characteristic 
papers on ‘ Luck: its Laws and Limits,’ Mr. Prothero 
writes on ‘ Oliver Wendell Holmes,’ and Mr. Lang con- 
tinues his ‘ At the Sign of the Ship.’.—The Hnglish Il/us- 
trated has some pleasant memories of ‘ Charles Kingsley 
and Eversley,’ and an excellently illustrated paper on 
* Modern Falconry.’ The illustrations maintain the high 
standard previously reached.—Red Dragon has‘ Read- 
ings in Rhys’s “ Celtic Britain,” ’ and ‘ Mrs, Thrale.’ 


Casseitt’s Encyclopedic Dictionary is carried in 
Part XXX. from “ Endemical” to “ Estrangement.” 
The comprehensiveness of the scheme may be tested by 
a reference to the word “ English ” and its combinations, 
and the manner of execution is shown in words such as 
* Enthusiasm,” “ Equation,” “ Escutcheon,” and in num- 
berless words in scientific use commencing in “ En”’ or 
“ Epe.”—The first volume of Greater London, by Mr. 
Walford, concludes in Part XII., which carries the reader 
from Waltham and the River Lea to the East and West 
India Docks, to Millwall, Limehouse, and Barking. 
The northern circuit of London is thus completed.— 
Part XVIII. of Our Own Country finishes with Cam- 
bridge, of which some good views are given, and depicts 
Gloucester and Tewkesbury. The principal view is of 
King’s College.— Egypt, Descriptive, Historical, and Pic- 
turesque, enters in Part XV. into social life, and, besides 
giving a view of a ‘Country Drive of the Khedive,’ 
has a comic representation of the tribulations of 





English travellers with the donkey boys, — The 
concluding scenes of ‘Measure for Measure’ and 
the opening scenes of ‘The Comedy of Errors’ are 
included in Part VI. of the Jilustrated Shakespeare, 
The opening design to the latter play is dramatic— 
Part X. of the History of India has views in the Hima- 
layas and pictures of combats ; and Part XI. of Gleanings 
from Popular Authors a selection from Hood, Southey, 
Lover, and other writers,—Under the title of ‘ Mistress 
June’ Messrs. Cassell have published a specially attrac- 
tive and well-illustrated summer number of Cassell’s 
Family Magazine. 


Mr. Freperick ARNOLD is about to publish, through 
Mr. Elliot Stock, an illustrated ‘ History of Streatham.’ 
The volume will also give an account of the parish of 
Estrebam and the manors of Tooting Bec, Leigham, and 
Balham, 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication * Duplicate.” 


J. J, Fantr, Teheran,— Reflections upon Polygamy,’ 
&ec., by “ Phileleutherus Dubliniensis,” is by Patrick 
Delancy, D.D., an Irish divine of humble origin, who 
became Dean of Down, wrote many works, principally 
theological, and died in Bath in 1768.—The best dic- 
tionaries of anonymous and pseudonymous literature, so 
far as English works are concerned, are the ‘ Dictionary 
of Anonymous, &c., Literature’ of Halkett and Laing 
(Edinburgh, Paterson), 3 vols. (a fourth to come), and 
Cushing’s ‘ Initials and Pseudonyms’ (Sampson Low & 
Co.). 

BaRtyMaN,—For an explanation of this word see 
“ Burley man ” in Halliweli’s ‘ Dictionary’ and‘ N, & Q.,’ 
5t 8. vi. 307, 439. 

P. 16, col, 1, 1. 26.—Mnr. GantiLion desires to sub- 
stitute, at this reference, the word version for “ work,” 

8S. J. H. (* Nearness of the Sun to the Earth”’),— 
Scientific questions, except when bearing on literary or 
historical subjects, are outside our province. 

G. F. Crowpy (“God save the Queen”).—See 1" 8, 
ii, 71; 2™ S. ii, 60, 96, 137, 334, 396; iii, 79, 137, 177, 
412, 428; iv. 167; vi. 18, 475; vii. 63, 180, 227; x, 301; 
3** 8. iv. 417 ; 5 8, v, 342, 437; x. 126, 

E. Copnam Brewer (‘ The Brownie of St. Paul’s’).— 
The question Who is the author of this poem? was asked 
7 8, i, 188, and remains unanswered. 

BREMENIENSIS,—Both communications received, One 
shall appear, 


V. W. (“ Handicap "),—See 1" 8, xi, 384, 434, 491. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








